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the  last  of  the  American  feder¬ 
alists,  —  .lOSIAII  QUINCY.* 

[Translated  for  Evert  Saturday  from  the  Revue  den  Deux 
Mondes.] 

AVk  must  plunge  into  tlie  obscurities  of  history,  of 
philology,  of  ethnography,  in  order  to  find  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  European  societies ;  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
rery  far  to  know  those  of  the  new  society  which  has 
founded  itself  in  the  United  States.  AVe  assist  there 
asat  agre.at  experiment,  at  the  formation,  not  only  of 
a  people,  but  it  may  be  said  of  a  human  race ;  for  it 
is  indeed  a  race  which  is  being  created  in  the  new 
continent.  Physical  traits  anil  mor.al  characters 
arc  there  submitted  to  a  real  metamorphosis ;  there 
we  may  observe  in  what  manner  societies  transform 
themselves  in  a  new  centre,  in  what  manner  princi¬ 
ples,  ideas,  co-operate,  as  well  as  climates  and  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances,  to  form  the  human  clay.  AA'hen 
we  look  closely  at  the  United  States,  we  discover  in 
them  a  genius  altogether  new,  which  is  neither  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  nor  the  Latin  genius,  but  which 
has  taken  something  from  both ;  from  the  first  its 
narrowness,  its  stiffness,  its  virility,  its  judicial  ma¬ 
nia,  its  power  of  aversion,  its  obstinate  application  ; 
from  the  second,  the  love  of  general  ideas  and  of 
theories,  the  contempt  for  fictions,  the  impatience  of 
desire,  something  agile,  spirited,  and  prompt  which 
turns  in  every  direction  and  which  notliing  stops. 
Had  they  remained  subject  to  the  crown,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  would  have  been  without  doubt  what  we 
see  to-day  the  Australian  colonies,  —  a  great  coun¬ 
try  without  greatness,  living  a  jreflex  life  and  not  an 
original  one,  without  art,  without  literature,  without 
originality,  an  instrument  of  civilization  still  mate¬ 
rial  and  gross.  The  rebellion  broke  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions ;  despised  provinces  became  a  nation,  and  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  fell  on  it  like 
new  seed.  As  soon  as  the  struggle  begins,  the  par¬ 
ties  conceal  in  re.ality  under  their  norns  de  gueire 
affinities  and  tendencies  French  or  Engli.sh.  The 
struggle  is  fierce,  especially  in  the  States  which  still 
preserve  the  name  of  “  Old  England,”  and  in  Vir- 
rinia,  which  proudly  calls  herself  the  Old  Dominion. 
In  the  height  of  the  war  against  England,  there  are 
souls  that  preserve  for  the  distant  mother-country, 
which  Hawthorne, has  so  well  called  the  old  home, 
unavowed  preferences,  secret  tendernesses,  a  tacit 
admiration.  One  does  not  tear  up  at  once  the  roots 
which  plunge  to  the  very  bottom  of  conscience. 
The  imposing  pictures  of  history,  the  masterpieces 
of  a  rich  literature,  religious  emotions  and  tradi- 

*  Lite  of  Jostah  Quincy,  of  MaasachusetU.  By  his  Son,  Eowi'XD 
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tions,  —  all  these  do  not  disappear  from  memories 
and  souls  at  the  first  breath,  like  a  layer  of  dust. 
The  Federalists  preserve  the  deposit  of  the  past ;  they 
remain  its  representatives,  they  remain  English  in 
spite  of  themselves.  In  the  midst  of.  the  brilliant 
French  gentilhommcx,  AVashington  remains  a  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  h.aughtincss  of  the  Federalists  rejects 
the  philosophic  ideal  of  the  Democrats,  their  strange 
ina.xims,  their  generous  doctrines,  too  vague,  flexible, 
and  complacent  One  of  them,  whom  we  shall  meet 
again  in  this  article,  jests  pleasantly  .at  the  “  asses’ 
milk  ”  of  philanthropy.  The  love  of  liberty  domi¬ 
nates  in  the  Federalists  ;  in  the  Democrats,  the  love 
of  equality.  The  first  have  the  formalism,  the  scolding 
font,  the  taste  for  unpopularity  of  the  old  parties ; 
the  second  have  the  inconsistency  and  grandeur  of 
aspirations,  the  confident  lightness,  and  also  the  cyn¬ 
icism,  of  the  new  parties.  The  aristocratic  instinct, 
much  more  strongly  rooted  than  the  monarchical  in¬ 
stinct  in  the  Anglor  Saxon  race,  has  not  quite  yielded 
at  the  first  blow  to  democratic  passion  ;  it  has  for  a 
long  time  defended  itself  in  the  Virginian  solitudes, 
in  the  old  universities,  in  the  Episcopalian  temples, 
in  the  tribunals,  and  even  in  the  counting-rooms  of 
the  rich  merchants  of  the  North. 

AVashington  and  Jefferson  will  remain  in  history 
as  living  and  immortal  types  of  these  two  hostile 
geniuses,  whence  time  and  events  have  slowly  drawn 
the  modern  American  genius,  —  a  singular  alloyage 
of  audacity  and  prudence,  of  illusion  and  good 
sense,  of  generosity  and  calculation.  These  great 
figures  are  known,  and  there  remains  nothing  to  add 
to  them.  AVe  would  wish  to  speak  here  of  another 
American  whose  fame  has  hardly  passed  the  bounds 
of  the  United  States,  but  who  has  occupied  in  his 
country  a  considerable  position.  .Tosiah  Quincy 
was,  it  may  be  said,  the  last  of  the  Federalists.  His 
long  career,  which  begins  with  the  American  Re¬ 
public  and  extends  to  the  year  1864,  embraces  al¬ 
most  a  century.  He  found  himself  mixed  with  three 
generations  of  statesmen;  betook  an  often  important 
and  always  impassioned  part  in  the  events  which 
have  prepared  the  grand  development  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  the  singular  fortune  to  survive  his 
party,  and  in  new  America  remained  an  American 
of  the  old  school.  It  is  particularly  on  this  account 
that  he  can  interest  us. 

The  life  of  Josiah  Quincy  has  been  related  with 
intelligence,  not  less  than- with  moderation,  by  his 
son,  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy.  The  work  is  not  written 
in  the  tone  of  commonplace  and  uncritical  admira¬ 
tion  which  is  the  fault  of  all  almost  biographers. 
AV'ithout  departing  an  instant  from  the  respect  which 
he  owes  the  paternal  memory,  the  author  lets  it  be 
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divined  that  he  has  not  accepted  the  inheritance  of 
pas-iions  to-day  obsolete.  Assuredly  the  aristocratic* 
spirit  and  the  democratic  spirit,  which  were  the 
foundation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  parties,  still  dispute  with  each  other  the  present 
generations.  The  Republicans  and  the  Deino<-rats  of 
our  time  are  indeed  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
the  Federalists  and  the  jiartisans  of  .Jeflerson  ;  but  on 
both  sides  what  changes  !  llow  all  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  !  how  many  conflicts  forgotten,  and  how 
many  new  conflicts!  Mr.  Edmund  Quincy,  the  son 
of  the  old  Federalist,  has  enrolled  himself  one  of  the 
first  in  the  valiant  army  of  abolitionists.  The  sons 
must  not  follow  blindly  the  route  traced  by  their 
fathers.  In  free  countries,  public  life  has  such  out¬ 
bursts,  one  might  say  such  an  intensity,  that  the 
tasks  change  (juicker  than  the  workmen.  Josiah 
Q'liney  had,  however,  seen  the  birth  and  growth  of 
dreailed  problems  which  recently  could  only  be  de¬ 
cided  by  civil  war.  It  is  the  honor  of  his  life  to  have 
always  jierceived  clearly  and  denounced  courageous¬ 
ly  the  d.-mgers  of  slavery.  Placed  between  two  such 
diflerent  woclds  and  time*,  between  the  America  of 
Washington  anti  that  of  Eineoln,  he  saw  the  entire 
history  of  the  United  States  unroU  before  his  eyes  ; 
conqiiereil  with  the  Federalists,  he  applauded  the 
triumph  of  the  abolitioiiist.s,  and  lived  long  enough 
to  see  the  birth  of  the  new  Union. 

When  fourteen  years  of  age,  Quincy  went  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  near  Roston,  to  terminate 
his  studie.s.  He  passed  four  years  there,  occupied 
with  Greek,  Latin,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
a  little  mathematics.  In  1  790  he  took  the  defree 
of  Richelor,  and  established  himself  at  his  mother’s, 
in  Bie-ton,  to  study  law.  His  mo<t  intimate  friend 
was  Dennie,  who  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Charlestown, 
in  New  Honpshire.  Dennie  had  no  taste  but  for 
letters,  and  the  visit  of  his  first  client,  wha  disturbcil 
him  while  reading,  caused  him  such  irritation  that 
from  that  moment  he  acquired  the  habit  of  locking 
the  ilixir  of  his  study.  It  may  be  con'-eived  that  he 
did  not  long  remain  a  lawyer;  in  1800  he  founded 
at  Pliiladelphia  a  compilation  called  the  Portfolio, 
in  which  Quincy  inserted  very  piquant  satirical  let¬ 
ters  under  the  name  of ‘‘  Climenole  ”  (the  name  giv¬ 
en  in  Gulliver’s  Travels  to  those  whose  mission  is  to 
draw  the  inhabitants  of  Laputa  from  their  scientific 
reveries)  ;  but  Quincy  did  not  sacrifice  long  to  the 
light  graces  of  literature,  and  politics  soon  absorbed 
him  altogether.  He  had  lieen  admitted  a  lawyer  in 
1793,  and  had  taken  his  place  at  the  bar  of  Boston. 
This  celebrated  town  had  then  only  18  000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Its  three  hills  were  still  covered  with  gardens. 
Tlie  Coiiiinon  —  this  beautiful  park,  which  time  has 
respected,  but  which  is  to-day  surrounded  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  streets  was  still  a  re  d  communal  ground,  given 
up  to  fr>  e  pisturage.  However,  this  peaceful  and 
provincial  town  was  already  the  centre,  of  intellect¬ 
ual  activity  ami  the  principal  political  focus  of  the 
Union.  The  old  Pu'itan  severity  had  softened  a 
little.  The  young  lawyer  saw,  however,  arrested  on 
the  stage,  by  order  of  Governor  Hancock,  some  un¬ 
fortunate  ai-tors  who  Ind  dared  to  open  a  theatre; 
he  contributed  himself  to  the  repeal  of  the  barbarous 
law  which  interdicted  all  theatrical  representations. 

At  Philadelphia,  Quincy  brought  himself  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Vice-President  Adams;  he  there  met 
Talleyrand,  then  in  exile.  The  old  Bishop  of  Autun 
and  the  future  Prince  of  Bendvcnt  did  not  doubtless 
enjoy  much  the  City  of  Friends ;  he  said  in  1815  to 
an  .4in-*rican  lady  who  recalled  to  his  recollection 
the  Philadelphia  balls  :  “  Yes,  the  Americans  are  a 
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hospitable  people,  a  magnanimous  people,  and  thei 
are  destined  to  be  a  great  nation,  but  their  luxurvg 
frightful !  ”  There  remained  to  Quincy  to  make 
the  acqinintince  of  President  Washington.  He  was 
pre-enied  to  him  a  short  time  after.  The  President 
at  this  epotdi  had  still  a  sort  of  court,  and  no  one 
was  admitted  into  his  presence  without  being  in- 
trod  need  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Every  fort- 
night  Washington  had  a  levee  ;  he  received  visitor! 
in  the  costume  in  which  Stuart  has  represented  him,- 
a  French  coat,  lace  frill,  small-clothes,  and  silk  stock¬ 
ings  ;  when  those  invited  had  saluted  him,  tfccv 
ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  in  the  reeeption-rooni. 
The  President  W'ent  .around,  and  spoke  a  moment  to 
each.  Here  is  the  description  Quincy  gives  of  the 
illustrious  General :  “  A  little  stiff,  studied  manners, 
not  very  easy  before  strangers.  lie  had  the  appe,■>^ 
ance  of  a  country  gentleman  little  accustomed  to  the 
bustle  of  the  world,  perfectly  courteous,  but  without 
ease  in  bis  manners  and  eouversatjon,  without  grace 
in  Ills  movements  and  gait.” 

The  divisions  of  the  Federalists  prepared  theww 
for  the  accession  of  the  D.unocrats,  who  triumplie] 
in  1801  by  carrying  Jefferson  to  the  Presidentii! 
ch  lir.  (Quincy  entered  in  1801  into  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Alassaehiisetts  ;  he  remained  there  onlj 
a  very  short  time,  and  the  same  year  he  was  namrj 
deputy  to  Congress.  At  the  moment  when  Quincr 
entered  into  the  gre.at  politu-s,  his  party  was  in  cots 
plete  disarray.  The  Federalists  had  only  seven  vote 
111  the  Senate,  —  including  that  of  John  Quincr 
Adams,  who  was  soon  to  retire  from  the  scene,— an! 
only  twenty-five  in  the  House  of  Representatins. 
The  Deinocratii:  tide  had  ascended  with  an  unhear'- 
of  rapidity.  The  partisans  of  Jefferson  triumphed  it 
the  victories  of  Napoleon,  then  in  the  apogee  of  tk 
glory,  and  whom  by  a  strange  illusion  they  regardel 
always  as  the  reprt'senfative  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  latter  had  sold,  in  1803,  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  result  of  this  acquisition  the 
Auicrican  rejniblic  found  itself  almost  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Spain,  who  did  not  consent  to  see  the 
French  dispose  thus  of  a  possession  that  she  (Spain) 
had  lost  so  short  a  time  before.  Neutral  commerce 
had  enrielied  the  United  States  until  1805;  the 
Amcri'an  marine  had  transported  during  the  war  all 
the  products  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  col¬ 
onies;  but  the  English  government  saw  with  jealous; 
this  rival  marine  ilevelop,  and  the  courts  of  admiral¬ 
ty  began  to  exercise  with  a  provoking  rigor  the  rights 
of  belligerents.  On»all  sides  dangers  were  arising; 
for  France  and  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  advantsgis 
which  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  assuwi 
them,  disturbed  its  commerce,  and  did  not  al»a;i 
resist  the  temptation  of  seizing,  under  the  most  futile 
pretexts,  the  rich  ships  which  travelled  the  seas  un¬ 
der  the  star-spangled  flag. 

Jeflersim  |>uintc(l  our.  those  dangers  in  his  message 
in  180.5,  but,  faithful  to  tlui  doctrines  of  his  party, 
which  had  alw.ays  shown  itself  systematically  hostile 
to  armaments,  he  only  asked  the  permission  to  build 
a  few  gun-boats  for  the  eventual  defence  of  the 
coast,  and  to  put  a  little  in  order  the  organization  of 
the  mi'itia.  In  spite  of  their  English  sympathies, 
the  Federalists  took  in  the  discussions  of  the  Chain- 
berus  a  more  martial  attitude.  On  his  arrival  m 
Washington,  we  see  Quincy  critieislng  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  the  feebleness  of  .Tefierson.  His  letten 
br.-athe  a  profound  animosity  against  this  great  man, 
—  a  sort  of  instinctive  antipathy,  strengthened  by 
polit'c.d  passion.  lie  wrote,  speaking  of  him,  “As 
soon  as  he  entered  into  the  cabinet  of  Washington 
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as  Secretary  of  State,  Jefferson  began  his  insidious 
attacks  against  the  chiefs  of  the  federal  party, 
particularly  against  Adams  and  Hamilton.  He 
treated  all  the  Federalists  as  Tories,  enemies  of  the 
republic,  English  partisms,  and  accused  them  of 
wisliiu"  to  change  the  federal  government  into  a 

monarchy . I  came  to  Washington  abhorring 

the  character  of  Jefferson.  I  refused  several  invi¬ 
tations  to  the  White  House ;  these  refusals,  as  well 
t  as  my  conduct  in  Congress,  gave  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
I  understand  that  I  had  no  desire  for  those  invitations 

•  to  be  repeated.” 

?  The  ill  temper  which  breathes  in  these  lines  drew 
I  Quincy  near  to  John  Randolph,  a  Virginian  Tory 
5  of  simmlar  violence  and  very  great  talent,  as  much, 
J  at  leiwt,  as  would  permit  the  unaffected  contempt 
1  vvhich  the  latter  professed  for  all  that  came  from 
[  the  North  and  New  England.  Randolph  respected 
:  in  Quincy  a  pride  as  intractable  as  his  own.  He 
i  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  House  in  breeches  an<l 
S:  top-boots,  with  his  riding-coat  and  his  whip.  His 
fantastic,  easy,  impiissioned  eloquence  rendered  him 
I  very  formidable ;  but  he  never  knew  how  to  discipline 
liimself,  and,  having  in  view  only  the  interests  of 
Virginia,  he  never  btcime  the  soul  of  a  great 
national  party.  At  the  moment  when  (in'ney 
i  entered  the  House,  Randolph  was  leading  a  fraction 
of  malcontents  who  believed  they  had  reason  to 
complain  of  Jefferson  He  was  thus  the  ally  of  the 
Federalists,  who,  on  account  of  their  weakness,  ha  1 
been  obliged  to  recognize  him  as  the  chief  of  the 
opposition. 

The  speeches  of  Quincy  on  the  questions  raised 
by  the  policy  of  Jefferson  are  very  remarkable. 
They  have  a  close-spun  woof,  a  powerful  logic,  a 
chmee  of  words,  and  a  nobleness  which,  however, 
never  go  so  far  as  rhetoric.  He  does  not  fear  to  tell 
his  truths  to  the  American  people.  “  We  are  only 
a  young  nation.  All  our  national  existence  has 
been  only  an  uninterriqited  series  of  prosperities. 
The  miseries  of  the  Revolution  were  only  the  throes 
of  childbirth.  Let  us  fear  lest  we  be  made  gidtly 
by  our  good  fortune,  and  attribute  it  to  our  wisdom, 
rather  than  to  the  course  of  events  and  the  force 
of  circumstances  on  which  wo  had  no  influence.” 
He  bad  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  how  the 
Isolation  of  the  United  States  end  the  ruin  of  the 
American  marine  would  be  fatal,  how  a  nation 
would  deceive  itself  on  its  relative  importance 
when  it  believed  its  commerce  or  its  existence 
were  of  supreme  importance  for  the  universe.  He 
pleasantly  compared  America,  voluntarily  interrupt¬ 
ing  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  would  think  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
enemies  by  ceasing  to  s[>eak.  Every  time  that  he 
pleaded  for  commerce,  it  m-\y  be  seen  that  he  was 
thinking  of  his  bravo  Alassachusetts  sailors.  His  elo¬ 
quence  then  took  a  curtain  severe  and  familiar  flavor ; 
he  jested  agreeably  at  the  idyls  of  the  deputies  who 
spoke  only  of  agriculture,  field  life,  flocks,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  regret  that  the  United  States  ha<l 
I  harbors  and  vessels.  He  spoke  to  these  Theocrifes 
of  a  new  species  of  men  accustomed  to  lire  on  the 
sea,  to  care  for  no  other  sheep  but  those  which  were 
kept  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to  be  eaten,  to  regard 
the  earth  only  as  a  refuge  against  the  storm ;  but  in 
general  his  irony  was  rather  tragic.  All  his 
speeches  have  a  noble  and  chiding  tone ;  never  had 
the  lofty  reason,  the  rather  stiff  anil  pedantic  wisdom 
of  the  Federalists  found  a  more  complete  e.xpression. 

One  incident  will  show  clearly  Quincy’s  character. 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln  had  been  named  by 


Washington  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Old 
and  infirm,  he  offered  Jefferson  his  resignation  in 
1806.  This  resignation  was  not  accepted  ;  .Tefferson 
wished  to  let  two  years  pass,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
this  place  in  favor  of  Gener.al  Dearborn  at  the 
expiration  of  bis  ministerial  career.  Quincy  de¬ 
nounced  this  coinhiiiation  before  Congress,  accused 
Jefferson  of  favoritism,  and  demanded  an  inquiry 
’which  was  to  precede  the  impeachment  of  the 
President.  This  motion  obtained  only  one  vote, 
which  was  his  own ;  but  the  ohjeet  he  had  in  view 
was  gained.  The  resignation  of  General  Lincoln 
was  accepted,  and  his  successor  immediately 
appointeil.  Attacks  so  personal  e.\asperated  the 
Democrats  more  than  constitutional  discussions. 
From  this  epoch,  besides,  the  violence  of  political 
passions  and  the  insolence  of  the  Southerners,  who 
considered  themselves  masters  at  Wiishington, 
lendered  their  stay  at  the  capital  little  agreeable  to 
the  Northern  members.  “It  is  impossible,”  wrote 
Quincy,  later  on,  “to  imagine  in  what  isolation  and 
in  what  desolation  of  mind  I  passed  those  two  years.” 
Far  from  his  family',  separated  from  all  his  friends, 
he  had  only  a  few  intimates.  Conversation  turned 
in  every  place  on  politics,  the  delates  In  the 
Chambers,  avhich  he  would  have  liked  for  a  moment 
to  forget.  There  were  at  Washington  only  slave¬ 
holders  and  officials.  The  relations  of  Quincy  with 
the  friends  of  the  administration  were  polite  but 
frigid.  The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  jiarty  were 
violent  men,  of  insolent  manners,  arrogant,  always 
ready  for  insult  and  provocations,  —  planters  ac¬ 
customed  to  be  obeyed  at  a  sign  ;  orators  from  llte 
West,  half  savage  and  without  culture ;  village 
lawyers  used  to  the  coarse  language  of  electoral 
as-'cmblies,  people  ready'  for  everything,  who  made 
the  proud  Virginia  Randolph  say' :  'These  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  North  think  they  can  govern  us  with 
our  black  slaves,  but  we  will  govern  them  with  their 
white  slaves.” 

A  warlike  and  anti-Brltannic  faction  bad  formed 
itself  in  the  Democratic  party.  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  its  active  ami  restless  chief.  To  exercise 
more  influence  he  had  left  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
end  of  1811  he  h  i<l  been  carried  to  the  presidency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Tiie  moderate 
D-'inocrats,  although  nourishing  sentiments  very 
hostile  to  England,  recoiled  yet  before  the  idea  of 
war,  and  remamed  attached  to  the  system  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Jefferson.  Embargo  and  non-intereourse 
liad  not,  however,  drawn  any  concession  from  Fln- 
gland,  and  had  compleudy  ruined  American  com¬ 
merce.  The  ardent  Democrats,  led  by  Clay  and  by 
Calhoun,  had  only'  illHiisguised  contempt  for  the 
philanthropic  and  pacific  theories  of  Jefferson,  and 
were  preparing  the  putilie  mind  for  war.  Public 
opinion  sustained  them,  and  advanced  slowly  to  the 
supreme  p.iwer  this  new  party  which  was  to  reign 
until  the  accession  of  the  Ripubllcan  party.  Before 
these  new  adversaries  —  young,  elocjuent,  full  of  ar¬ 
dor,  servants  of  the  administration,  but  haughty  ser¬ 
vants  ready  to  become  masters  —  the  embarra'sment 
of  the  Federalists  was  great.  The  fear  of  war  with 
England  blinded  them  to  such  a  point  as  to  make 
them  forget  their  old  principles.  In  all  time  they 
had  made  themselves  a  boast  of  demanding  a  pow¬ 
erful  military  marine;  now  that.  Clay  and  Calhoun 
spoke  of  restoring  the  American  marine,  they  grew 
alarmed  at  these  projects.  They  had  proudly  de¬ 
manded  that  the  merchant  n  ivy  should  arm  and 
defend  itself  on  the  seas ;  but  they  became  singular¬ 
ly  cold  when  their  adversaries  adopted  this  proposi- 
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tion.  This  justice  must  be  rendered  Quincy,  that  short  time  after  his  return  from  Washington,  he  de- 
he  remained  faithful  in  these  circumstances  to  the  nounced  with  vigor  the  perils  which  slavery  made 
ideas  which  he  had  many  times  defended  in  Congress  the  Union  incur,  and  the  privileges  which  the  South  ' 
against  the  Democrats.  lie  incurred  the  disgrace  had  assured  itself  through  the  representation  of  the 
of  some  of  his  friends  by  voting  for  the  increase  of  blacks  in  Congress,  lie  showed  the  new  States  gov- 
the  federal  navy,  and  for  the  laws  which  permitted  erning  the  old,  the  influence  of  emigrants  carrying 
the  President  to  raise  volunteers,  and  to  put  in  order  it  over  that  of  the  natives.  He  warned  Massaehu- 
all  the  ships  which  were  worth  being  repaired.  He  setts  that  its  sufferings  and  its  misfortunes  had  a 
wrote  then  that  the  Federalists,  in  abandoning  the  deeper  cause  than  the  embargo  and  war,  that  the 
views  of  Washington,  who  had  always  wished  his  return  of  peace  would  not  put  an  end  to  them, 
country  to  have  a  sutHeient  protection,  lost  “  their  Never  would  its  prosperity  be  assured  as  long  as  the 
national  character.”  The  25th  January,  1812,  South  was  permitted  to  carve  out  unceasingly  new 
Quincy%  acting  this  time  in  concert  with  Calhoun,  States  on  the  map  of  America  and  to  reign  as  master 
showed  to  Congress  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  at  Washington.  Quincy,  resolved  not  to  return  to 
navy  and  of  preparing  for  a  struggle  which  might  Congress,  had  himself  named  Senator  at  Boston;  and, 
become  necessary.  This  discourse,  animated  by  a  after  filling  this  office  for  some  time,  he  did  not  dis- 
broad  and  patriotic  spirit,  carried  away'  the  entire  (lain  to  descend  from  t'le  upper  chamber  of  his  State 
Congress,  and  marked  for  (iuincy  the  only'  d.ay  of  to  the  chamber  of  Representatives.  His  political 
true  popularity  that  he  had  ever  had  at  Washing-  action  remained  confined  within  the  discussion  of 
ton.  His  correspondence  shows  him  at  this  moment  local  afliiirs;  but  in  a  fc'leration,  and  it  may  even 
retained  by  a  sentiment  of  honor  in  the  Federalist  be  said  in  every  free  country',  the  patriotism  of 
party,  but  disgusted  with  their  faults,  their  ineon-  statesmen  does  not  always  seek  the  full  light  of  the 
sistencies,  and  their  weaknesses.  Sonic  of  his  old  political  centre,  and  remains  without  eflbrt  in  the 
friends  distrusted  him.  He  was  no  longer  English  penumbra  of  provincial  or  municipal  life.  It  may,  j 
enough  to  please  them.  He  had  always  had  for  however,  be  regretted  tliat  Quiney  was  so  modest;  ' 
England  a  real  sympathy ;  but  he  said,  “  The  En-  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  rendered  greater  set- 
glish  regard  us  as  a  strange  nation;  we  must  re-  vice  at  Washington  than  .at  Boston.  His  obstinacy  ! 

gard  them  in  the  same  light.”  and  his  n.atural  haughtiness  would  have  bent  event-  ; 

War  was  approaching.  Clay  was  the  soul  of  the  ually  in  the  strugnles  of  high  politics,  and  he  would  d 
war  party.  Bold,  presumptuous,  ambitious,  he  had  have  gained  in  (laily  combats  with  adversaries  wor-  j 
still  the  rude  and  uncultured  eloquence  of  the  thy  of  him  that  tolerance  and  breadth  which  are  ‘ 

courts  of  Kentucky,  and  had  not  yet  that  purity  of  necessary  to  the  statesman.  At  Boston  he  buried 

language  and  those  studied  forms  which  he  acquired  himself  more  and  more  in  contempt  for  his  adver- 
later  from  the  contact  and  in  the  familiarity  of  cul-  saries,  in  a  discontent  without  indulgence  because  it  | 
tivated  men.  His  authority  was  not  the  less  well  was  without  hope.'  Soon  local  politics  even  became  j 
established  at  the  time,  and  no  one  had  a  greab'r  a  burden  to  him,  and  he  at  length  withdrew  alto- 
share  in  the  struggles  which  decided  the  war  in  1812  gether  from  political  aflairs  to  accept,  in  1829,  the 
between  the  United  States  and  England.  Madison  presidency  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  He  ! 
resisted  still;  he  had,  through  obsession,  obtained  suited  admirably  this  office,  and  applied  himself  to 
from  his  Ministers  that  a  new  embargo  should  be  the  government  of  some  hundreds  of  students  with 
tried,  limited  to  sixty  days,  before  coming  to  the  last  as  much  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  as  he  would 
extremity.  Quincy,  secretly  informed  by  Calhoun,  have  done  to  the  -government  of  the  United  States, 
immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  He  had  levees,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  White  House, 
carry  the  important  news.  The  merchants  of  this  He  pronounced  addresses  which  were  read  in  all  the 
town  were,  owing  to  his  zeal,  informed  before  those  Union,  and  even  in  England,  but  did  not  disdain, 
of  Baltimore  ;  they  hastened  to  load  their  ships  and  however,  the  smallest  details  of  university  .adminis- 
send  them  out  to  sea  before  the  fatal  term  when  the  tration.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Harvard  College, 
harbors  would  be  closed.  In  spite  of  the  service  and  founded  a  law  school,  and  the  Observatory,  al- 
which  Quincy  rendered  the  commerce  of  Boston,  ready  celebrated  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Bonds ;  he 
the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts,  partisans  of  peace  did  not  resign  his  functions  till  1845,  when  he  surren- 
at  any  price,  blamed  severely  the  attitude  which  dered  them  to  Mr.  Everett,  who  returned  from  Eng- 
Quincy  hacl  taken  in  Congress.  They  broke  out  land,  where  he  had  been  Minister  for  the  Unitiid 
against  their  Representative  in  reproaches  which  States. 

wounded  deeply  his  haughty  susceptibility;  they  For  a  long  time  Quincy  had  marked  the  appro^h 
accused  him  of  sacrificing  his  party  and  of  treating  of  the  formidable  crisis  which  was  to  precipitate  the 
secretly  with  the  administration.  Quincy  was  too  United  States  into  civil  war.  He  was  so  weary  of 
sensible  to  these  attacks,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  the  domination  of  the  South,  that  he  awaited  theter- 
that  he  took  the  resolution  of  leaving  Congress  and  rible  event  with  a  manly  resignation.  “  Blood  will 
renouncing  public  affairs.  This  premeditated  ab-  flow,”  he  wrote  in  his  private  letters.  After  the 
dication  shows  clearly  that  there  was  in  him  a  nomination  of  Lincoln,  which  he  approved  unreserv- 
ground-work  of  weakness  under  such  firm  and  vig-  cdly,  and  the  att-oek  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  announced 
orous  externals,  for  the  intermediary  position  he  had  that  the  war  could  only  terminate  by  the  abolition 
taken  between  the  Democrats  and  his  own  friends  of  slavery.  He  lived  long  enough  to  foresee  the 
assured  him  .an  importance  which  would  h<ave  in-  victory  of  the  Union  ;  he  wrote,  a  short  time  before 
creased,  if  he  had  had  more  constancy.  The  enemy  his  death,  to  Lincoln  :  “  All  compromise  is  iinpoMi- 
of  war,  but  ready  to  make  it  for  the  honor  and  in-  ble.  Peace  on  any  other  ba.sis  than  emancipation 
dependence  of  the  United  States,  without  hatred  would  be  the  creation  of  two  inimical  nations, —  both 
against  England,  but  resolved  to  resist  unjust  pre-  warlike,  both  necessarily  hostile.  Could  we  leave  a 
tensions,  he  represented  at  this  moment  the  true  in-  more  cruet  legacy  to  posterity  ?  ”  He  died  on  the 
terests  of  his  country.  30th  June,  1864,  aged  ninety-two  years,  without 

On  his  going  back  to  Massachusetts,  Quincy  did  having  tost  any  of  his  mental  faculties,  surrounded 
not  cease  to  occupy  himself  with  public  affairs ;  a  by  his  daughters,  as  trancjuilly  as  a  child  going  to 
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sleep.  Surviving  a  party  which  during  a  glorious 
period  had  balanced  the  fortune  of  the  Democrats, 
but  which  had  long  since  abdicated,  this  fine  old 
man,  so  hospitable,  the  patron  of  writers  and  artists, 
familiar  with  the  ancient  literatures,  attached  to  the 
old  customs,  represented,  in  the  midst  of  a  society 
agitated  and  penetrated  by  political  currents  as 
rapid  as  changing,  the  conservative  strength  which 
in  England  has  incarnated  itself  in  some  illustrious 
Tories.  His  life  offers  more  than  one  precept;  it 
shows  that  in  modern  democracies  public  life  is  so 
intense  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  statesman,  if 
his  career  extends  over  several  generations,  to  re¬ 
main  obstinately  attached  to  the  same  formulas,  at 
least  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  all  his  authority. 
Wants  change  unceasingly ;  he  himself  has  need  of 
changing.  Quincy  did  not  recognize  without  doubt 
the  Federalists  in  the  new  parties  which  a.«cended 
I  the  political  theatre,  in  the  Free-Soilers,  in  the  Ile- 
!  publicans ;  he  did  not  triumph  with  these  la.st,  yet 
j  nevertheless  the  Republicans  were  the  indirect  suc- 
!  cessors  of  Washington  and  of  Adams.  It  is  neces- 
I  sary  to  remain  faithful  to  a  jtarty,  but  parties  them- 
;  selves  have  to  undergo  the  necessity  of  tiTiie  ard  cir- 
1  ciimstances,  to  let  themselves  be  continually  penc-. 
i  trated  by  the  sap  of  the  popular  instincts  and 
j  wishes ;  the  party  of  liberty  is  never  an  old  party. 

j  “  ON  A  PIECE  OF  CHALK.” 

I  A  L  E  C  T  U  n  E  TO  W  O  U  K  I  N  O  M  E  N  .* 
nv  PROFESSOR  IIITXI.Er,  F.  R.  8.,  ETC. 

If  a  well  were  to  be  sunk  at  our  feet  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  the  diggers  would  very  soon 
find  themselves  at  work  in  that  white  substance, 
almost  too  soft  to  be  called  rock,  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  as  “  chalk.” 

Not  only  here,  but  over  the  whole  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  well-sinker  might  carry  his  shaft  down 
many  hundred  feet  without  coming  to  the  end  of 
the  chalk ;  and,  on  the  8e.a-coast.  where  the  waves 
have  pared  away  the  face  of  the  land  which  breasts 
them,  the  scarped  faces  of  the  high  clitl’s  are  often 
wholly  formed  of  the  same  material.  Northward, 
the  chalk  may  be  followed  as  far  as  Yorkshire ;  on 
the  south  coast  it  appears  abruptly  in  the  pictu¬ 
resque  western  bays  of  Dorset,  and  breaks  into  the 
Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  while  on  the  shores 
of  Kent  it  supplies  that  long  line  of  white  cHBs  to 
which  Englanii  owes  her  name  of  Albion. 

Were  the  thin  soil  which  covers  it  all  washed 
away,  a  curved  band  of  white  chalk,  here  broader 
and  there  narrower,  might  be  followed  diagonally 
across  England  from  Lulworth  in  Dorset  to  Flam- 
borough  Head  in  Yorkshire,  —  a  distance  of  over 
280  miles  as  the  crow  flies. 

From  this  band  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  east  and 
the  Channel  on  the  south,  the  chalk  is  largely  hid¬ 
den  by  other  deposits  ;  but,  except  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  it  enters  into  the  very  foundation 
of  all  the  southeastern  counties. 

Attaining,  as  it  does  in  some  places,  a  thickness  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet,  the  English  chalk  must 
ha  admitted  to  be  a  mass  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Nevertheless,  it  covers  but  an  insignificant  portion 
of  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  chalk  formation 
of  the  globe,  which  has  precisely  the  same  general 
characters  as  ours,  and  is  found  in  detached  patches, 
«ome  less  and  others  more  extensive  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish. 

during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 


Chalk  occurs  in  northwest  Ireland ;  it  stretches 
over  a  large  part  of  France,  —  the  chalk  which 
underlies  Paris  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  London  basin ;  runs  through  Denmark  and 
Central  Europe,  and  extends  southward  to  North 
Africa ;  while  eastward  it  appears  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Syria,  and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  in  Central  Asia. 

If  all  the  points  at  which  true  chalk  occurs  were 
circumscribed,  they  would  lie  within  an  irregular 
oval  about  3,000  miles  in  long  diameter,  —  the  area 
of  which  would  be  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  and 
would  many  times  e.xeeed  that  of  the  largest  exist¬ 
ing  inland  sea,  —  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  the  chalk  is  no  unimportant  element  in  the 
masonry  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  it  impresses  a  pe¬ 
culiar  stamp,  varying  with  the  conditions  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  on  the  scenery  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  occurs.  The  undulating  downs  and  rounded 
coombs,  covered  with  sweet  grassed  turf,  of  our 
inland  chalk  country,  have  a  peacefully  domestic 
and  mutton-suggesting  prettinese,  but  can  hardly 
be  called  either  grand  or  beautiful.  But  on  our 
southern  coasts,  the  wall-sided  cliffs,  many  hundred 
feet  high,  with  vast  needles  and  pinnacles  standing 
out  in  the  sea,  sharp  and  solitary  enough  to  serve  as 
perches  for  the  wary  cormorant,  confer  a  wonderful 
beauty  an<l  grandeur  upon  the  chalk  headlands. 
And  in  the  East,  chalk  has  its  share  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  some  of  the  most  venerable  of  mountain 
ranges,  such  as  the  Lebanon. 

What  is  this  wide-spread  component  of  the  sur- 
fice  of  the  earth  V  and  whence  did  it  come  ? 

You  may  think  this  no  very  hopeful  inquiry.  You 
may  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  the  attempt  to 
solve  such  problems  as  these  can  lead  to  no  result 
save  that  of  entangling  the  inquirer  in  vague  specula¬ 
tions,  incapable  alike  of  refutation  and  of  verification. 

If  such  were  really  the  case,  I  should  have  select¬ 
ed  some  other  subject  than  “  a  piece  of  chalk  ”  for 
my  discourse.  But,  in  truth,  after  much  delibera¬ 
tion,  I  have  been  unable  to  think  of  any  topic  which 
would  so  well  enable  me  to  lead  you  to  see  how  solid 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  some  of  the  most  start¬ 
ling  conclusions  of  physical  science  rest. 

A  great  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
written  in  the  chalk.  Few  passages  in  the  history 
of  man  can  be  supported  by  such  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  as  that  which 
testifies  to  the  truth  of  the  fragment  of  the  history 
of  the  globe,  which  I  hope  to  enable  you  to  read  with 
your  own  eyes  to-night. 

Let  me  add,  that  few  chapters  of  human  history 
have  a  more  profound  significance  for  ourselves.  I 
weigh  my  wonls  well  when  I  assert,  that  the  man 
who  should  know  the  true  history  of  the  bit  of  chalk 
which  every  carpenter  carries  about  in  his  breeches- 
pocket,  though  ignorant  of  all  other  history,  is  like¬ 
ly,  if  he  will  think  his  knowledge  out  to  its  ultimate 
results,  to  have  a  truer,  and  therefore  a  better,  con¬ 
ception  of  this  wonderful  universe,  and  of  man’s  re¬ 
lation  to  it,  than  the  most  learned  student  who  is 
tleep-read  in  the  records  of  humanity  and  ignorant 
of  those  of  nature.  The  language  of  the  chalk  is 
not  hard  to  learn,  not  nearly  so  hard  as  Latin,  if 
you  only  want  to  get  at  the  broad  features  of  the 
story  it  has  to  tell ;  and  I  propose  that  we  now  set 
to  work  to  spell  that  story  out  together. 

We  all  know  that  if  we  “  burn  ”  chalk  the  result 
is  quicklime.  Chalk,  in  fact,  is  a  compound  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  and  lime,  and  when  you  make  it  very 
hot  the  carbonic  acid  flies  away  and  the  lime  is  left. 
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By  this  method  of  procedure  we  see  the  lime,  but  is  the  spoor  of  the  eame  we  are  tracking.  If  we  ' 
we  do  not  see  the  carbonic  acid.  If,  on  the  other  can  learn  wh.at  it  is,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  ' 
hand,  you  were  to  powder  a  little  chalk,  and  drop  its  existence,  we  shall  see  our  way  to  the  origin  and 
it  into  a  goo<l  deal  of  strong  vinegar,  there  would  be  past  history  of  the  chalk. 

a  great  bubbling  and  fizzing,  and  finally  a  clear  A  suggestion  which  may  naturally  enough  pre- 
liquid  in  which  no  sign  of  chalk  would  appear,  sent  itself  is,  that  these  curious  Ixslies  are  the  result 
Here  you  see  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  bubbles  ;  the  of  some  process  of  aggregation  which  has  taken  pi  ice 
lime,  dissolved  in  the  vineg-ar,  vanishes  from  sight,  in  the  carbon  ite  of  lime;  that,  just  as  in  winter,  the 
There  are  a  great  many  other  ways  of  showing  that  rime  on  our  windows  simulates  the  most  delicate  and 
chalk  is  essentially  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  eh-gantly  arbore>cent  fi  huge,  —  proving  that  tlie 
quicklime.  Chemists  enunciate  the  result  of  all  the  mere  mineral,  water,  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
experiments  which  prove  this,  by  stating  that  chalk  assume  theoiitw’ard  form  of  organic  bodies,  —  so  this 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  “  carbonate  of  lime.”  mineral  substance,  carUmate  of  lime,  hidden  away 
It  is  desirable  for  us  to  start  frimi  the  knowledge  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  has  taken  the  shape  of 
of  this  fact,  though  it  may  not  seem  to  help  ns  very  tliese  chambered  bodies.  I  am  not  rai.-ing  a  imrily 
far  towards  what  we  seek.  For  carbonate  of  lime  fam  iful  and  unreal  objection.  Very  learned  men, 
is  a  widely  spread  substance,  and  is  met  with  under  in  foniier  dais,  have  even  entertained  the  notion 
very  various  conditions.  All  sorts  of  limestones  are  tliat  all  the  formed  tilings  found  in  rocks  are  of  this 
composed  of  more  or  less  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  nature;  and  if  no  such  eoneeption  is  at  present  held 
The  crust  which  is  often  dejwsitcd  by  waters  wliicli  to  be  adiiiissible,  it  is  because  long  and  varied  ex- 
have  drained  through  limestone  rocks,  in  the  form  perience  has  now  shown  that  mineral  matter  never 
of  what  are  called  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  is  car-  iIch-s  assume  the  form  and  structure  we  find  in  fussils. 
bonate  of  lime.  Or,  to  take  a  more  familiar  exam-  If  any  one  were  to  try  to  persuade  you  that  an 
pie,  the  fur  on  the  inside  of  a  tea-kettle  is  carbon-  oyster-.sliell  (wliii  h  is.alsocltielly  composed  of  car- 
ate  of  lime  ;  and,  for  anything  chemistry  tells  us  to  bonate  of  lime)  Ind  crystallized  out  of  sea-water,  I 
the  contrary,  the  chalk  might  be  a  kind  of  gigantic  suppo.se  you  would  laugh  at  the  ubsiinlity.  Your 
far  upon  the  bottom  of  the  earth-kettle,  which  is  laughter  would  be  jiistifieil  by  the  fact  that  all  ex- 
kept  pretty  hot  below.  perience  tends  to  show  that  oyster-shells  are  formed 

Let  us  try  another  mcthoil  of  making  the  chalk  liy  the  agency  of  oy.sters,  and  in  no  other  way.  And 
tell  us  its  own  history.  To  the  un.assisted  eye  chalk  if  there  were  no  better  njasons,  we  should  be  justified, 
looks  simply  like  a  very  loose  and  open  kind  of  on  like  groiiihl.s,  in  believing  that  is  not 

stone.  But  it  is  possible  to  grind  a  slice  of  chalk  the  product  of  anything  but  vital  activity, 
down  so  thin  that  you  can  see  through  it,  —  until  it  Happily,  however,  lietter  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
is  thin  enough,  in  fact,  to  be  examined  with  any  organic  nature  of  the  (Jlohigrtrinft  tli.an  that  of  anal- 
magnifying  power  that  may  be  thought  desirable,  ogy  is  forthcoming.  It  so  h.ippeiis  that  calcareoiu 
A  thin  slice  of  the  fur  of  a  kettle  might  be  made  in  skeletons,  exactly  similar  to  tlie  Globigerintt  of  the 
the  same  way.  If  it  were  examined  microscopical-  chalk,  are  being  formed,  at  the  presmit  moment,  by 
ly,  it  would  .show  itself  to  be  a  more  or  less  distinct-  iiiiiiiitc  living  cre.atiires,  which  flourish  in  multitudes, 
ly  laminated  mineral  substance,  and  nothing  more,  literally  more  numerous  than  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
But  the  slice  of  chalk  presents  a  totally  diU'erent  shore,  over  a  large  extent  of  that  part  of  the  earth's 
appearance  when  placed  under  the  microscope.  The  surface  which  is  covered  by  the  ocean, 
general  mass  of  it  is  made  up  of  very  minute  gran-  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  these  living  G/flb- 
iiles  ;  but  embedded  in  this  matrix  are  innumerable  igerimr.,  and  of  the  part  which  they  play  in  rock- 
bodies,  some  smaller  and  some  larger,  but,  on  a  ruii^h  l)u  Idiiig,  is  singular  enough.  It  is  a  discovery 
average  not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  which,  like  others  of  no  less  scieiitifle  imiwrtance, 
diameter,  having  a  well-defim‘d  shape  and  structure,  has  arisen,  incidentally,  out  of  work  devoted  to  very 
A  cubic  inch  of  some  specimens  of  chalk  may  con-  diU'erent  and  exceedingly  practical  interests, 
tain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tlie,se  bodies,  coin-  When  men  first  took  to  the  sea  they  speedily 
pacted  together  with  incalculable  millions  of  the  learned  to  look  out  for  shoals  and  rocks,  and,  the 
granules.  more  tlie  burden  of  their  ships  increased,  the  more 

The  examination  of  a  transp.arent  slice  gives  a  imperatively  necessary  it  bi-caine  for  sailors  to  ss- 
good  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  comjionents  certain  with  precision  the  depth  of  the  waters  they 
of  the  chalk  are  arranged,  and  of  their  relative  pro-  traversed.  Out  of  tiiis  necessity  grew  the  use  of  tlie 
portions.  But,  by  rubbing  up  some  chalk  with  a  leatl  and  sounding-line;  akd,  ultimately,  marine- 
brush  io- water,  and  then  pouring  off  the  milky  fluid,  surveying,  which  is  the  recording  of  the  form  of 
so  as  to  obtain  sedimente  of  iliflereiit  degrees  of  coasts  and  of  the  depth  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained 
fineness,  the  granules  and  the  minute  rounded  by  the  sounding-lead,  upon  charts, 
bodies  may  hie  pretty  well  separated  from  one  At  the  same  time  it  l^-ame  desirable  to  ascertain 
another,  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examination,  anil  to  imlicate  the  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  since 
either  as  opaque  or  as  trausp.arent  objects.  By  this  circumstance  greatly  affects  its  goodness  as  bolil- 
combining  the  views  obtained  in  these  various  ing-groiind  for  anchors,  i^ie  ingenious  tar,  whose 
methods,  each  of  the  rounded  bodies  may  be  proved  name  deserves  a  better  fate  than  the  oblivion  into 
to  be  a  beautifully  constructed  calcareous  fabric,  which  it  has  fallen,  attained  this  object  by  “  arm- 
made  up  of  a  number  of  chambers,  communicating  ing  ”  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  a  lump  of  grease, 
fircely  with  one  another.  The  chiimbercd  bodies  to  which  more  or  less  of  the  sand  or  mud  or  broken 
are  of  various  fornas.  One  of  tlie  commonest  is  shells,  as  the  case  m^bt  be,  adhered,  and  was 
something  like  a  bailly  grown  raspberry,  being  brought  to  the  snrf'ace.  But,  towever  well  adapted 
formed  of  a  number  of  nearly  globular  chambers  of  such  an  ayiparatus  might  be  for  rough  nautical  pur- 
different  sizes  congregated  together.  It  is  called  poses,  scientific  accuracy  could  not  be  expected 
Globigerina^  and  some  specimens  of  chalk  consist  of  from  the  armed  lead,  and  to  remedy  its  defects 
little  else  than  Globigerincg  and  granules.  (especially  when  applied  to  sounding  in  great  depthi), 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  the  Globigerina.  It  Lieutenant  Brooke,  of  the  American  Navy,  some 
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I  years  ago  invented  a  most  ingenious  machine  by 
j  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  superficial  layer 
I  of  the  sea-l)Ottoin  can  be  scooped  up  and  brought 
I  up  from  ftoy  depth  to  which  the  lead  descends. 

I  In  fSoS,  Lieutenant  Brooke  obtained  mud  from 
I  the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic,  l^etween  New- 
I  fuumlland  ami  the  Azores,  at  a  depth  of  more 
!  than  10,000  feet,  or  two  miles,  by  the  help  of  this 
sounding  apparatus.  The  specimens  were  sent  for 
I  examination  to  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin,  and  to  B  liley 
j  of  IVest  Point,  and  those  able  raicroscopists  found 
that  this  deep-sea  mud  was  almost  entirely  coinpoied 
■  of  the  skeletons  of  living  organisms,  —  tlie  greater 
proportion  of  these  being  just  like  the  Glohitjerinm 
[  already  Irtiown  to  occur  in  the  chalk. 

Thus  far  the  work  had  been  carried  on  simply  in 
the  interests  of  science,  but  L’euten  mt  Brooke’s 
methol  of  sounding  a(:(juired  a  high  coramercial 
\  value  when  the  enterprise  of  laying  down  the  t  'le- 
'  graph  cable  between  this  country  and  the  Unitml 
\  States  was  undertiken.  For  it  became  a  matter  of 
'  immense  importance  to  know,  not  only  the  depth  of 
I  the  sea  over  the  whole  line  along  which  the  cable 
^  was  to  be  laid,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  Imttom, 
to  as  to  guard  against  chances  of  cutting  or  fraying 
the  strands  of  that  costly  rope.  T'lO  Admirilty 
I  con'«<iuently  ordered  Captain  Dayman, an  old  friend 
I  and  shipmate  of  mine,  to  ascertain  the  depth  over 
;  the  whole  line  of  the  cable,  and  to  bring  back  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  bottom.  Informer  days  such  a  com¬ 
mand  as  this  might  have  sounded  very  much  like 
,  one  of  tl)e  impossible  things  which  the  young  prince 
in  the  Fairy  Tales  is  ordered  to  do  bef)re  he  can 
1  obtain  the  hand  of  the  princess.  However,  in  the 
j  months  of  June  and  July,  18.">7,  my  friend  performed 
the  task  assigned  to  him  with  great  expedition  and 
precision,  without,  so  far  as  I  know,  having  met  with 
,  any  reward  of  that  kin<l.  The  specimens  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  mud  which  he  procured  were  sent  to  me,  to  be 
,  examined  and  reported  upon.* 

]  The  result  of  all  these  operations  is  that  we  know 
I  the  contours  and  nature  of  the  surface-.soil  covered 
j  by  the  North  Atlantic  for  a  distance  of  1,700  miles 
j  from  east  to  we.st,  as  well  as  we  know  that  of  any 
I  part  of  the  dry  land. 

It  is  a  protligious  plain,  one  of  the  widest  and  most 
even  plains  in  the  world.  If  the  sea  were  drained 
off,  you  might  drive  a  wagon  all  the  way  from  Va¬ 
lentis,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  to  Trinity  B»y 
in  Newfoundland.  And,  except  upon  one  sharp  in¬ 
cline,  about  200  miles  from  Valentis,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  would  even  be  necessary  to  put  the  skid 
on,  BO  gentle  are  the  ascents  and  descents  upon  that 
long  route.  From  Valcntia  the  road  would  lie  down 
hill  for  about  200  miles  to  the  point  at  which  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  now  covered  by  1,700  fathoms  of  sea-water. 
Then  would  come  the  central  plnin,  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  wide,  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  of 
which  would  be  hanlly  perceptible,  ihotigb  the  depth 
of  water  upon  it  now  varies  fl’otn  10,000  to  l.o.OOO 
fert;  and  there  are  places  in  which  Mount  Blanc 
might  be  sunk  without  sliowing  its  peak  above  water. 
Beyond  this,  the  ascent  on  the  American  side  com¬ 
mences,  and  gradually  leads,  for  about  300  miles,  to 
the  Newfoundland  shore. 

.lUinost  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  this  centr.il 
plain  (which  extends  for  many  hundred  miles  in  a 

*  ^  Appendix  to  Captain  Dayman’s  “  Deep  8ea  SDundinira  in 
uw  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  Irela'i:!  and  Newtoa  ulland, 
in  U.  M.  S.  Cyelopn.  Piihlinheil  by  order  of  the  Lonis  Com* 
Mi*^i)ner4ofihe  Admimity.  1R58.”  They  hnve  sinoe  formed  the 
Whjfct  of  an  elahoriite  Memt>ir  by  MeAsrit.  Piirker  and  Jooei,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Philosophical  Transactwos  **  for  1865. 


north  and  south  direction)  is  covered  by  a  fine  mud, 
which,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  dries  into  a 
grayish-white  friable  substance.  You  can  write 
with  this  on  a  blackboard,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  and 
to  the  eye  it  is  quite  like  very  soft,  grayish  chalk.  Ex- 
ainine-l  chemically,  it  proved  to  be  composed  almost 
wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  if  you  make  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  piece  of  chidk 
WHS  m-vle,  and  view  it,  with  the  microscope,  it  pre¬ 
sents  innumerable  Globigerlna:  embedded  in  a  gran¬ 
ular  matrix. 

Thus  this  deep-sea  mod  is  substantially  chalk.  I 
I  say  substantially,  because  there  are  a  good  many 
minor  diflTerences;  but  as  these  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  qn-stion  immediately  before  us,  —  which  is 
the  nature  of  the  Ghhififrinte  of  the  chalk,  —  it  is 
unnecessary  to  spe.ak  of  them. 

Glohif/erinre  of  every  size,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  are  asso<’ia'’ed  together  in  the  Atlantic  mud, 
•uvl  the  eh  iinliers  of  many  are  filled  by  a  soft  animal 
matter.  This  soft  sutistance  is,  in  fact,  the  remains  of 
the  ere  itnre  to  which  the  G!ohigerin(t  shell,  or  rath¬ 
er  skeleton,  owes  its  existence,  —  and  which  is  an 
animal  of  the  simplest  imaginable  description.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  mere  particle  of  living  jelly,  without  de¬ 
fined  parts  of  any  kind,  —  without  a  mouth,  nerves, 
muside-j,  or  distinct  organs,  and  only  m.anifesting 
its  vitality  to  onlinary  observation  by  thrusting  out 
and  retracting,  from  all  parts  of  its  surface,  long  fila¬ 
mentous  processes,  which  serve  for  arms  and  legs. 
Yet  this  amorphous  partiele,  devoid  of  everything 
which  in  the  higher  animals  we  call  organs,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  feeding,  growing,  anil  multiplying;  of  separat¬ 
ing  from  the  ocean  the  small  proportion  of  carlxmate 
of  lime  which  is  ilismlved  in  sea-water;  and  of 
building  up  that  substance  into  a  skeleton  for  itself, 
according  to  a  pattern  which  can  be  imitated  by  no 
other  known  agency. 

The  notion  that  animals  can  live  and  flourish  in 
the  sea  at  the  vast  depths  from  which  apparently 
living  G-oltigerina:  have  been  brought  np  does  net 
agree  very  well  with  our  usual  conceptions  respect¬ 
ing  the  conditio’ns  of  animal  life ;  and  it  is  not  so  ab¬ 
solutely  inipos-iible  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be,  that  the  Glohigfrintr  of  the  Atlantic  sea-bot¬ 
tom  do  not  live  and  die  where  they  are  found. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  soundings  from  the  ereat 
Atlantic  plain  arc  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Gtohi- 
gerincr.  with  the  granules  which  have  been  mentioned 
and  some  few  other  calcareous  shells;  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  chilky  mud,  —  perhaps  at  most 
some  five  per  cent  of  it,  —  is  of  a  different  nature, 
and  consists  of  shells  and  skeletons  composed  of  si- 
lex  or  pure  flint.  These  silicious  bodies  belong 
partly  to  those  lowly  vegetable  organisms  which  are 
called  DintmnacfO!,  and  partly  to  those  minute  and 
extremely  simfile  animals  termed  Radiolarice.  It  is 
quite  certain  tint  these  creatures  do  not  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  but  at  its  surface,  —  where  they 
may  be  obtained  in  prodigious  numbers  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  constructed  net.  Hence  it  follows  that 
these  silicious  orginisms,  though  they  are  not  heavi¬ 
er  than  the  lightest  dust,  must  have  fallen  in  some 
cases  through  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  water  before 
they  reached  their  final  resting-place  on  the  ocean 
fl  )or.  And  considering  how  large  a  surface  these 
bodies  expose  in  projiortion  to  their  weight,  it  is 
probable  that  they  oi-cupy  a  great  length  of  time  in 
making  their  burial  journey  from  the  surface  of  the 
Atlantic  te  the  bottom. 

But  if  the  Radiolarice  and  Diatoms  are  thus  rained 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  .sea  from  the  superficial  layer 
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of  its  waters,  in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  possible  that  the  Globigeriiue  may  be  similar¬ 
ly  derived ;  and,  if  they  were  so,  it  would  be  much 
more  easy  to  understand  how  they  obtain  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  foM  than  it  is  at  present.  Nevertheless,  the 
positive  and  negative  evidence  all  points  the  other 
way.  The  skeletons  of  the  full-grown,  deep-sea 
Gloibigerince  are  so  remarkably  solid  and  heavy  in 
proportion  to  their  surface  as  to  seem  little  fitted  for 
floating ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  along  with  the  Diatoms  and  Radiolaricc  in  the 
uppermost  stratum  of  the  open  ocean. 

It  has  been  observed,  again,  that  the  abundance 
of  Glcbigerina  in  proportion  to  other  organisms  of 
like  kind,  increases  with  the  depth  of  the  sea ;  and 
that  deep-water  Glohigerince  are  larger  than  those 
which  live  in  shallower  parts  of  the  sea;  and  such 
facts  negative  the  supposition  that  these  organisms 
have  been  swept  by  currents  from  the  shallows  into 
the  deeps  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  therefore  seems  to  be  hardly  doubtful  that 
these  wonderful  creatures  live  and  die  at  the  depths 
in  which  they  are  found.* 

However,  the  important  points  for  us  are  that  the 
living  Globigerince  arc  e.\clusively  marine  animals, 
the  skeletons  of  which  abound  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
seas ;  and  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
believing  that  the  habits  of  the  Globigerince  of  the 
chalk  differed  from  those  of  the  existing  species. 
But  if  this  be  true,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  chalk  itself  is  the  dried  mud  of  an  an¬ 
cient  deep  sea. 

In  working  over  the  soundings  collected  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Dayman,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  many  of 
what  I  have  called  the  “  granules  ”  of  that  mud 
were  not,  as  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  think 
at  first,  the  mere  powder  and  waste  of  Glohigerince, 
but  that  they  had  a  definite  form  and  size.  1  termed 
these  bodies  coccoliths  and  doubted  their  organic 
nature.  Dr.  Wallich  verified  my  observation,  and 
added  the  interesting  discovery,  that  not  unfreejuent- 
ly  bodies  similar  to  these  “  coccoliths  ”  were  aggre¬ 
gated  together  into  spheroid.s,  whi<;h  he  termed 
coccospheres.  So  far  as  we  knew,  these  bodies, 
the  nature  of  which  is  extremely  puzzling  and  prob¬ 
lematical,  were  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  soundings. 

But,  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Sorby,  in  making  a 
careful  examination  of  the  chalk  by  means  of  thin 
sections  and  otherwise,  observed,  as  Ehrenbcrg  had 
done  before  him,  that  much  of  its  granular  ba.sis  pos¬ 
sesses  a  definite  form.  Comparing  these  formed 
particles  with  those  in  the  Atlantic  soundings,  he 
found  the  two  to  be  identical :  and  thus  proved  that 
the  chalk,  like  the  soundings,  contains  these  myste¬ 
rious  coccoliths  and  coccospheres.  Here  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  and  a  most  interesting  confirmation,  from  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  chalk 
with  modern  deep-sea  mud.  Globigerince,  coccoliths, 
and  coccospheres  are  found  as  the  chief  constituents 
of  both,  and  testify  to  the  general  similarity  of  the 
conditions  under  which  both  have  been  formed,  f 

*  Burin?  the  cruise  of  IT.  M.  S.  Bufl-dog^  commandetl  by  Sir 
lieopoiil  M'CUntockf  iu  1860,  lirin?  8tMr-fl<«h  were  brought  up, 
clin?io?  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  soundiu?  line,  from  a  depth  of 
1,260  fathoms,  midway  between  Cape  Farewell,  in  Greenland,  and 
the  Rockall  banks.  Dr.  Wallich  uscertained  thnt  the  sea^bottom  at 
this  point  consisted  of  the  ordinary  Globigerina  ooze,  and  that  the 
stomachs  of  the  star-fisbes  were  full  of  Globigerince.  This  discov¬ 
ery  removes  all  objections  to  the  existence  of  living  Giobigerina  at 
great  depths,  which  are  based  upon  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
maintaining  animal  life  under  such  conditions  j  and  it  throws  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  object  to  the  suppositlou  that  the 
Globigerince  live  and  die  where  th^y  are  found. 

1 1  have  recently  traced  out  the  development  of  the  “  coccoliths  '* 
from  a  diameter  of  one  seven-thousandths  of  an  inch  up  to  their  iarg- 


The  evidence  furnished  by  the  hewing,  facing,  and 
superposition  of  the  stones  of  the  Pyramids  that  these 
structures  were  built  by  men  has  no  greater  weight 
than  the  evidence  that  the  chalk  was  built  by  Glob¬ 
igerince;  and  the  belief  that  those  ancient  pyramid- 
builders  were  terrestrial  and  air-breathing  creatures 
like  ourselves,  is  not  better  based  than  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  chalk-makers  lived  in  the  sea. 

But  as  our  belief  in  the  building  of  the  Pyramids 
by  men  is  not  only  grounded  on  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  aflbrded  by  these  structures,  but  gathers 
strength  from  multitudinous  collateral  proofs,  and  is 
clinched  by  the  total  absence  of  any  reason  for  a 
contrary  belief ;  so  the  evidence  drawn  from  the 
Globigerince,  that  the  chalk  is  an  ancient  sea-bottom, 
is  fortified  by  innumerable  independent  lines  of  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  positive  testimony  tends  receives  the 
like  negative  justification  from  the  fact  that  no  other 
hypothesis  has  a  shadow  of  foundation. 

it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  consider  a  few 
of  these  collateral  proofs  that  the  chalk  was  depoeit- 
cd  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  great  mass  of  the  chalk  is  composed,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  skeletons  of  Glohigerince,  and  other 
simple  organisms,  embedded  in  granular  matter. 
Here  and  there,  however,  this  hardened  mud  of  the 
ancient  sea  reveals  the  remains  of  higher  animals 
which  have  lived  and  died,  and  left  their  hard  parts 
ill  the  mud,  just  as  the  oysters  die  and  leave  their 
shells  behind  them  in  the  mud  of  the  present  seas. 

There  are  certain  groups  of  animals  at  the  present 
day  which  are  never  found  in  fresh  waters,  being 
unable  to  live  anywhere  but  in  the  sea.  Such  are  the 
corals;  those  corallines  which  are  called  Polgzaa; 
those  creatures  which  fabricate  the  laiiip-sliclls,  and 
are  called  Brachiopoda ;  the  pearly  Nautilus,  and  all 
animals  allied  to  it,  and  all  the  forms  of  sea-urchins 
and  star-fishes. 

Not  only  are  all  these  creatures  confined  to  salt 
water  at  the  present  day  ;  but,  so  far  as  our  records 
of  the  past  go,  the  conditions  of  their  existence  have 
been  the  same ;  hence  their  occurrence  in  any  de¬ 
posit  is  as  strong  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  that 
that  deposit  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Now  the  re¬ 
mains  of  animals  of  all  the  kinds  which  have  been  enu¬ 
merated  occur  in  the  chalk  in  greater  or  less  abun¬ 
dance;  while  not  one  of  those  forms  of  shell-fish 
which  are  characteristic  of  fresh  water  has  yet  been 
observed  in  it. 

When  we  consider  that  the  remains  of  more  than 
three  thousand  distinct  species  of  aquatic  animals 
have  been  discovered  among  the  fossils  of  the  chalk, 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  of  such  forms  M 
are  now  met  with  only  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  them  inhabited 
fresh  water, —  the  collateral  evidence  that  the  chalk 
represents  an  ancient  sea-bottom  acquires  as  great 
force  as  the  prOof  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
chalk  itself.  I  think  you  will  now  allow  that  I  did 
not  overstate  my  case  when  I  asserted  that  we  have 
as  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  all  the  vast  area 
of  dry  land,  at  present  occupied  by  the  chalk,  was 
once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  we  have  for  any 
matter  of  history  whatever;  while  there  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  any  other  belief. 

No  less  certain  is  it  that  the  time  during  which  the 
countries  we  now  call  southeast  England,  France, 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 

est  size  (which  is  about  one  sixteen-hundredth),  and  no  lonjier 
doubt  that  they  are  produced  by  independent  organisms,  which, 
Like  the  Globigerince^  live  and  die  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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were  more  or  less  completely  covered  by  a  deep  sea, 
was  of  considerable  duration. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  chalk  is,  in  places, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  thick.  I  think  you  will 
ggree  with  me,  that  it  must  have  taken  some  time 
for  the  skeletons  of  animalculm  of  a  hundredth  of  an^ 
inch  in  diameter  to  heap  up  such  a  mass  as  that. 

1  have  said  that  throughout  the  thickness  of  the 
chalk  the  remains  of  other  animals  are  seattered. 
These  remains  are  often  in  the  most  e.xquisite  state  of 
preservation.  The  valves  of  the  shell-nshes  are  com¬ 
monly  adherent ;  the  long  spines  of  some  of  the  sea- 
urchins,  which  would  be  detached  by  the  smallest 
jar,  often  remain  in  their  plaees.  In  a  word,  it  is 
certain  that  these  animals  have  lived  and  died  when 
the  place  which  they  now  occupy  was  the  surface  of 
as  much  of  the  ehalk  as  had  then  been  deposited  ; 
and  that  each  has  been  covered  up  by  the  layer  of 
GlMgerina  mud,  upon  which  the  creatures  embedded 
a  little  higher  up  have,  in  like  manner,  lived  and  died. 
But  some  of  tjiese  remains  prove  the  existence  of 
reptiles  of  vast  size  in  the  chalk  sea.  These  lived 
their  time,  and  had  their  ancestors  and  descendants, 
—  which  assuredly  implies  time,  reptiles  being  of  slow 
growth. 

There  is  more  curious  evidence,  again,  that  the 
process  of  covering  up,  or,  in  other  words,  the  de¬ 
posit  of  Globigerina  skeletons,  did  not  go  on  very 
fast.  It  is  demonstrable  that  an  animal  of  the  cre¬ 
taceous  sea  might  die,  th.at  its  skeleton  might  lie  un¬ 
covered  upon  the  sea-bottom  long  enough  to  lose  all 
its  outward  coverings  and  appendages  by  putrefac¬ 
tion;  and  that,  after  this  had  happened,  another 
animal  might  attach  itself  to  the  dead  and  naked 
skeleton,  might  grow  to  maturity,  and  might  itself 
die  before  the  calcareous  mud  had  buried  the 
whole. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  admirably  described  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell.  lie  speaks  of  the  frequeney 
with  which  geologists  find  m  the  chalk  a  fossilized 
sea-urchin,  to  which  is  attached  the  lower  valve  of 
a  Crania.  This  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish,  with  a  shell 
;  composed  of  two  pieces,  of  which,  as  in  the  oyster, 
one  IS  fixed  and  the  other  free. 

“  The  upper  valve  is  almost  invariably  wanting, 
though  occasionally  found  in  a  perfect  state  of  pres¬ 
ervation  in  the  white  chalk  at  some  distance.  In 
this  case  we  see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first 
s  lived  from  youth  to  age,  then  dieil  and  lost  its 
mne^  which  were  carried  away.  Then  the  young 
Crania  adhered  to  the  bad  shell,  grew,  and  perished 
!  in  its  turn ;  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  lower,  before  the  Echinus  became 
enveloped  in  chalky  mud.”  * 

A  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
in  London,  still  further  prolongs  the  period  which 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  sea-ur¬ 
chin,  and  its  burial  by  the  Globigerimc.  For  the 
outward  face  of  the  valve  of  a  Crania,  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  sea-urchin  (Micrasler),  is  itself  overrun 
hy  an  incrusting  coralline,  which  spreads  thence 
over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  sea-urchin. 
It  follows  that,  after  the  upper  valve  of  the  Crania 
I  fell  off,  the  surface  of  the  attached  valve  must  have 
remained  exposed  long  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growth  of  the  whole  coralline,  since  eorallines  do 
not  live  embedded  in  mud. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  may  one  day  enable- 
ns  to  deduce  from  such  facts  as  these  the  maximum 
i  rate  at  which  the  chalk  can  have  accumulated,  and 
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thus  to  arrive  at  the  minimum  duration  of  the  chalk 
period.  Suppose  that  the  valve  of  the  Crania,  upon 
which  a  coralline  has  fixed  itself  in  the  way  just 
described,  is  so  attached  to  the  sea-urehin  that  no 
part  of  it  is  more  than  an  inch  above  the  faee  upon 
which  the  sea-urchin  rests.  Then,  as  the  coralline 
could  not  have  fixed  itself  if  the  Crania  had  been 
eovered  up  with  ehalk  mud,  and  eould  not  have 
lived  had  itself  been  so  covered,  it  follows  that  an 
ineh  of  chalk  mud  could  not  have  accumulated 
within  the  time  between  the  death  and  decay  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  sea-urchin  and  the  growth  of  the 
coralline  to  the  full  size  which  it  has  attained.  If 
the  decay  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  sea-urchin,  the 
attachment,  growth  to  maturity,  and  decay  of  the 
Crania  and  the  subsequent  attachment  and  growth 
of  the  coralline  took  a  year  (which  is  a  low  estimate 
enough),  the  aceumulation  of  the  inch  of  chalk  must 
have  taken  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  deposit  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  chalk  must  consequently  have  taken 
more  than  twelve  thousand  years. 

The  foundation  of  all  this  calculation  is,  of  course, 
a  knowledge  of  the  length  of  time  the  Crania  and 
the  coralline  needed  to  attain  their  full  size ;  and 
on  this  head  precise  knowledge  is  at  present  want¬ 
ing.  But  there  are  circumstances  which  tend  to 
show  that  nothing  like  an  inch  of  chalk  has  accu¬ 
mulated  during  a  life  of  a  Crania ;  and,  on  any  prob¬ 
able  estimate  of  the  length  of  that  life,  the  ehalk 
period  must  have  had  a  much  longer  duration  than 
that  thus  roughly  assigned  <o  it 

Thus,  not  only  is  it  certain  that  the  chalk  is  the 
mud  of  an  ancient  sea-bottom,  but  it  is  no  less  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  chalk  sea  existed  during  an  extremely 
long  period,  though  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  give 
a  precise  estimate  of  the  length  of  that  period  in 
years.  The  relative  duration  is  clear,  though  the 
absolute  duration  may  not  be  definable.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  affix  any  precise  date  to  the  period  at 
which  the  chalk  sea  began  or  ended  its  existence  is 
baified  by  difficulties  of  the  same  kind.  But  the 
relative  age  of  the  cretaceous  epoch  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  as  great  ease  and  certainty  as  the  long 
duration  of  that  epoch.  « 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  interesting  discover¬ 
ies  recently  made,  in  various  parts  of  \Vwtern  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  flint  implements,  obviously  worked  into 
shape  by  human  hands,  under  circumstances  which 
show  conclu^ively  that  man  is  a  very  ancient  deni¬ 
zen  of  these  regions. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  old  populations  of 
Europe,  whose  existence  has  been  revealed  to  us  in 
this  way,  consisted  of  savages,  such  as  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  are  now ;  that,  in  the  country  which  is  now 
France,  they  hunted  the  reindeer,  and  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  ways  of  the  mammoth  and  the  bison. 
The  physical  geography  of  France  was  in  those 
days  different  from  what  it  is  now,  —  the  river 
Somme,  for  instance,  having  cut  its  bed  a  hundred 
feet  deeper  between  that  time  and  this ;  and  it  is 
probable  than  the  climate  was  more  like  that  of 
Canada  or  Siberia  than  that  of  VV’estern  Europe. 

The  existence  of  these  people  is  forgotten  even 
in  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  historical  nations.- 
The  name  and  f.ime  of  them  had  utterly  vanished 
until  a  few  years  back  ;  and  the  amount  of  physical 
change  which  has  been  effected  since  their  day  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  than  probable  that,  venerable  as  are 
some  of  the  historical  nations,  the  workers  of  the 
chipped  flints  of  Hoxne  or  of  Amiens  are  to 
them  as  they  are  to  us  in  point  of  antiquity. 
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iBut,  if  we  assign  to  these  hoar  relics  of  long-van¬ 
ished  generations  of  men  the  greatest  age  tluit  can 
possibly  be  claimed  fur  them,  they  are  not  older 
than  the  drift  of  boulder  clay,  which,  in  comparison 
with  the  chalk,  is  a  very  juvenile  deposit.  You  need 
go  no  furtlier  than  your  own  seaboard  for  e\idence 
of  this  fact.  Ai^one  of  the  most  charming  spots  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Cromer,  you  will  see  the  boul¬ 
der  clay  forming  a  vast  m;iss,  which  lies  upon  the 

I  chalk,  and  must  consequently  have  come  Into  exist¬ 
ence  after  it.  Huge  boulders  of  chalk  are,  in  fact, 
included  in  the  clay,  and  have  evhlently  been 
brought  to  the  position  they  now  oeeupv  by  the 
same  agency  as  that  which  has  pl.inted  blocks  of 
syenite  from  Norway’  shle  by  side  with  them. 

I  The  chalk,  then,  is  certainly  older  than  the  boul¬ 
der  clay.  If  you  ask  how  much,  I  will  again  take 
you  no  further  than  the  same  s|)ot  upon  your  own 
coasts  for  evidence.  I  have  spoken  of  the  boulder 
clay  and  driA  as  resting  upon  the  chalk.  That  is 
not  strictly  true.  Interjioseil  between  tlie.  ch  dk  and 
I  tbe  drift  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  layer  eon- 
i  taiuing  vegetable  matter.  But  that  layer  tells  a 
1  wonderful  history.  It  is  full  of  stumps  of  tre«!s 
standing  as  they  grew.  Fir-trees  are  there  with 
their  cones,  and  hazel-bushes  with  their  nuts  ;  there 
stand  the  stools  of  oak  ancl  yew  trees,  beeches  and 
I  alders.  Hence  this  stratum  Is  appropriately  called 
the  *•  forest-bed.’’ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chalk  must  have  been  up- 
heaved  and  converted  intc^dry  bind  before  the  tim¬ 
ber  trees  could  grow  upon  it.  As  the  bolls  of  some 
of  these  trees  are  from  two  to  three  feet  in  iliameter, 
I  It  is  no  less  clear  that  the  dry  land  thus  funneal  re¬ 
mained  in  the  same  conditioii  for  lung  ages.  And 
not  only  do  the  remains  of  stalely  oaks  and  well- 
grown  firs  testify  to  the  duration  of  this  condition 
of  things,  but  additional  evidence  to  the  same  dfect 
is  afforded  by  the  abundant  r«  mains  of  elepliant.s 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  and  oilier  great  wild 
beasts,  which  it  Las  yielded  to  the  zealous  search  of 
such  men  as  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Gunii. 

When  you  look  at  such  a  eorection  as  he  has 
formed,  and  bethink  you  that  these  elephautliie 
bones  did  veritably  carry'  their  owners  alwut,  and 
these  great  grinders  crunch  in  the  daik  woods  of 
which  the  forest-bed  is  now  the  only  trace.  It  Is  im- 
^  possible  not  to  feel  that  they  are  as  gool  evid 'iice 
of  the  lapse  of  time  as  the  annual  tings  of  the  tree- 
stumps. 

I  Thus  there  is  a  writing  upon  the  wall  of  clilfs  at 
Cromer,  and  whoso  runs  may  read  it.  It  tells  us, 
with  an  authority  which  cannot  be  impeached,  that 
the  ancient  sea-bed  of  the  chalk  sea  was  r.iised  up 
and  remained  dr^  land  until  it  was  covered  with 
forest,  stocked  with  the  great  game  whose  spoils 
have  rejoiced  your  geologists.  How  long  it  re¬ 
mained  in  that  condition  cannot  be  said  ;  but  “  the 
whirligig  of  time  brought  its  revenges  ”  in  those 
days  as  in  these.  That  dry  land,  with  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  generations  of  long-lived  elephants  liid- 
^  den  away  among  tbe  gniirled  roots  and  dry  leaves 
of  its  ancient  trees,  sank  gradually  to  the  Ixittoiu  of 
tbe  icy  sea,  which  covered  It  with  huge  masses  of 
drift  and  boulder  clay.  Sea-lx-asts,  such  as  tlie 
walrus,  now  restricted  to  the  extreme  north,  pad- 
died  about  where  birds  had  twittered  among  the 
topmost  twigs  of  the  fir-trees.  How  long  this  state 
of  things  endured  we  know  nor,  but  at  length  it 
came  to  an  end.  The  upiieaved  glacial  mud  har¬ 
dened  into  tbe  soil  of  modern  Norfolk.  Forests 
grew  once  more,  the  wolf  and  the  beaver  replaced 
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the  reindeer  and  the  elephant ;  and  at  length  what 
we  call  the  history  of  England  dawned. 

Tlius  you  liHve,  witliin  the  limits  of  your  own 
county,  proof  that  the  chalk  can  justly  claim  a  verj 
much  greater  antiquity  than  even  the  oldest  physi. 
cal  traces  of  mankind.  But  we  may  go  further,  and 
demonstrate,  by  evidence  of  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  father  of  j 
men,  that  the  chalk  is  vastly  older  than  Adam  him¬ 
self. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  Informs  us  that  Adam,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  his  creation,  and  before  the  apnear- 
ance  of  Eve,  wa.s  placed  in  the  Garden  of  E  ien. 
The  problem  of  the  geographii-al  position  of  Eden 
has  greatly  vexed  the  spirits  of  the  learned  in  such 
matters,  but  tlierc  is  one  point  respecting  which,  m 
far  as  I  know,  no  commentator  has  ever  raised  a 
doubt.  This  is,  that  of  the  four  rivers  which  ate  ' 
s  lid  to  run  out  of  It,  Eluphrates  and  Hiddekel  ait 
identical  with  the  rivers  now  known  by  the  namej  | 
of  iMiphrates  and  Tigris.  j 

Blit,  the  whole  country  in  which  these  mighty  riv-  | 
ers  take  their  origin,  and  through  which  they  run.is  ; 
composed  of  rocks  which  are  either  of  the  same  sjt 
as  the  chalk,  or  of  later  date.  So  that  the  chalt 
must  not  only  have  been  formed,  but  after  its  fnnm- 
tion  the  time,  required  for  the  depo.sit  of  these  later 
rocks,  an<l  for  their  upheaval  into  dry  land,  mist 
have  elapsed,  before  the  smallest  brook  which  feei 
the  swift  stream  of  “  the  great  river,  the  river  of 
Babylon,”  began  to  flow.  j 

Thus  evidence  which  cannot  be  rebutted,  jod  I 
which  need  not  be  strengthened,  though  if  tipe  I 
permitted  I  might  indefinitely  increase  its  qmntity,  | 
compels  you  to  believe  that  the  earth,  from  the  time  I 
of  the  chalk  to  tlie  present  day,  has  been  the  theaire 
of  a  series  of  changes  as  vast  in  tbeir  amount  as  they 
were  slow  in  their  progress.  The  area  on  which 
wc  stand  has  b«-eii  first  sea  and  then  1  md  for  at 
lea.st  four  altern  itions,  and  has  remained  in  each  of 
these  conditions  for  a  period  of  great  length. 

Nor  have  these  wonilerful  metamorphoses  of  ret 
into  land,  and  of  land  into  sea,  been  confined  to  one 
corner  of  England.  During  the  chalk  periorl,  or 
“  cretacTOUs  epoch,”  not  one  of  the  prvsent  great 
physical  features  of  the  globe  was  in  existence.  Out  ^ 
great  mounUin  ranges,  Pyrenees,  Alps,  IlimalavM, 
Andts,  have  all  been  upheaved  since  tlie  chalk  was 
deposited,  and  the  cretaceous  sea  flowed  over  the 
sites  of  Sinai  and  Ararat. 

All  tills  is  certain,  because  rocks  of  cretaceous  or 
still  later  date  have  shared  in  the  elevatory  move¬ 
ments  which  gave  rise  to  these  mountain  chains,  and 
may  lie  found  perchsMl  up,  in  some  cases,  many  thou- 
s  mil  feet  high  upon  their  flanks.  And  evidence  nf 
erjiial  cogency  demon- 1 rates  that,  though  in  Norfolk 
tlie  forest-bed  rests  directly  upon  the  chalk,  yet  it  . 
does  so,  not  because  the  perioil  at  which  the  forest 
grew  Immediately  followed  that  at  which  the  chalk 
was  formed,  but  because  an  immense  lapse  of  time,  { 
represented  elsewhere  by  thousands  of  feet  of  rock,  | 
is  not  indicated  at  Cromer.  f 

1  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  there  i.s  no  less  i 
conclusive  proof  that  a  still  more  prolonged  siicces-  | 
sion  of  similar  changes  occurred  before  the  chslk  j 
was  depo-ited.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think 
that  tlie  first  term  In  the  series  of  these  changes  is 
known.  The  oldest  sea-beds  preserved  to  us  arc 
sands,  and  mud,  and  pebbles,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
rocks  which  were  formed  in  still  older  oceans. 

But,  great  as  is  the  magnitude  of  these  physical 
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changes  of  the  world,  they  have  been  accompanied  lives  in  our  English  seas  and  abounded  (as  Terebra- 
by  a  no  less  striking  series  of  modifications  in  its  liv-  tulina  striata  of  authors)  in  the  chalk. 

Ib''  inhabitants.  •  The  longest  line  of  human  ancestry  raust  hide  its 

'aU  the  great  clas.ses  of  animals,  beasts  of  the  field,  ditninishe<l  head  before  the  pedigree  of  this  inaignif- 
io«ls  of  the  air,  creeping  thlng.s,  and  things  which  icant  slndl-fish.  We  Englishmen  are  proud  to  have 
dwell  in  the  waters,  flouri8he<l  upon  the  globe  long  an  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  Battle  of 
aves  before  the  chalk  was  de[>oaited.  Very  few,  Hastings.  The  ancestors  of  Terebratulina  cmput 
however,  if  any,  of  these  ancient  fonns  of  animal  serpentii  may  have  been  present  at  a  battle  of  Jeh- 
life  were  identical  with  tho.se  which  now  live.  Cei^  thtfosauriat  in  that  part  of  the  sea  which,  when  the 
Uinly,  not  one  of  the  higher  animals  was  of  the  chalk  was  Hwming.  flowed  over  the  site  of  Hastings, 
same  sjHS’ies  as  any  of  those  now  in  existence.  The  While  all  around  has  changed,  this  J’erebrat^tlina 
beasts  of  the  fiehl  in  the  days  before  the  chalk  were  has  peai*efullv  propagated  its  s[)e<'i«s  from  generation 
notour  beasts  of  the  field,  nor  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  genera' ion,  and  stands  to  this  day  as  a  living 
such  M  those  which  tlie  eye  of  man  has  seen  flying,  testimony  to  the  cotitiimity  of  the  present  with  the 
unless  his  anti<iuity  dates  infinitely  further  back  past  history  of  the  globe. 

!  than  we  at  present  siinui^e.  It'  we  eotdd  be  carried 
back  into  tliose  times,  we  should  be  as  one  suddenly  Up  to  this  moment  I  have  stated,  so  far  as  I  know, 
set  down  in  Australia  betbre  it  was  colonized.  We  nothing  but  well-atuhcnricated  facts,  and  the  im- 
sIkmIJ  see  mainiiials,  bml.s,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  me  bate  conclusions  which  they  force  upon  the 
snails,  and  the  like,  clearly  recognizable  as  such,  and  iniml. 

yet  not  one  of  them  would  be  just  the  same  as  tho-e  But  the  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  does  not 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  many  would  be  willingly  rest  in  facts  and  immediate  causes,  but 
extremely  dillerent.  seeks  always  after  a  knowledge  of  the  remoter  links 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  tin?  population  ol’  in  the  chain  of  causiUion. 
the  world  has  undergone  slow  and  gradual  but  in-  Taking  the  many  chances  of  any  given  spot  of 
cessant  changes.  There  has  l)ecn  no  grand  catas-  the  earth’s  surface,  from  sea  to  land  and  from  land 
tTjphe,  —  no  destroyer  has  swept  away  the  forms  of  to  sea,  as  an  established  fact,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
liiuof  one  period,  and  replaced  them  by  a  totally  asking  ourselves  how  these  changes  have  occurred, 
new  creation  ;  but  one  sjrecies  has  vanishial  and  And  when  we  have  explained  them,  —  a.s  they  must 
another  has  taken  its  place;  creatures  of  one  type  of  be  explained,  —  by  the  alternate  slow  movements  of 
structure  have  diminished,  those  of  another  have  in-  elevation  and  depression  which  have  affected  the 
creased,  as  time  has  p.isseii  on.  And  thus,  while  crust  of  the  earth,  we  go  still  further  back,  and  ask 
i  the  differences  between  the  living  creatures  of  the  Why  these  movements 

I  time  before  the  chalk  and  those  of  the  pre.sent  <lay  I  am  not  certain  that  any  one  can  give  you  a 

appear  startling,  if  placed  siile  by  side,  wo  are  led  satisfactory  answer  to  that  ipiestion.  Assuredly  I 
!  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  most  gradual  progress,  cannot.  All  that  can  be  said  for  certain  is,  that 

if  we  follow  the  course  of  Nature  through  the  whole  such  movements  are  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of 

aeries  of  those  relics  of  her  operations  which  she  has  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  going  on  at  the 
^  left  behind.  present  time.  Direct  proof  may  be  given  that  some 

I  And  it  is  by  the  population  of  the  chalk  sea  that  parts  of  the  land  of  the  northern  hemisphere  are  at 
the  XDcIent  and  the  modern  Inhabitants  of  the  world  this  moment  insensibly  rising  and  others  insensibly 
!  are'most completely  connected.  The  groujw  which  sinking;  and  there  is  indirect  but  perfectly  satisfac- 
j  are  dying  out  flourish  side  by  siile  with  the  groups  tory  proof,  that  an  enormous  area  now  covered  by 
I  which  are  now  tl>e  dominant  forms  of  life.  the  Pacific  has  been  deepened  thousands  of  feet 

I  Thus  the  chalk  contains  remains  of  those  strange  since  the  present  inhabitants  of  that  sea  came  into 
I  flying  and  swimming  reptiles,  the  pterodactyl,  the  e.xistence. 

,  ichthyosaurus,  and  the  plesiosaurus,  which  are  found  Thus  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believ- 
I  in  no  later  deposits,  but  abounded  in  preceding  ing  that  the  physical  changes  of  the  globe  in  past 
;  tges.  The  chambered  shells  called  ammonites  and  times  Lave  been  efl'ccted  by  other  than  natural 
belemnites,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  period  causes. 

preceding  the  cretaceous,  in  like  manner  die  with  Is  there  any  more  reason  for  believing  that  the 
I  It  concomitant  mo<lifications  in  the  forms  of  the  living 

!  _  But  amongst  these  fading  remainders  of  a  pre-  inhabitants  of  the  globe  have  been  brought  about  in 

1  VH)U3  state  of  things  are  some  very  modern  forms  of  other  ways  ? 

I  life,  looking  like  Yankee  pedlers  among  a  tribe  of  Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  let  us 
I  Red  Indians.  Crocodiles  of  modern  type  appear;  try  to  form  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  what  has 
i  bony  fishes,  many  of  them  very  similar  to  existing  happened  in  some  special  case. 

[  (pecies,  almost  supplant  the  fonns  of  fish  which  pre-  The  crocodiles  are  animals  which,  as  a  group, 

I  dominate  in  more  ancient  seas;  and  many  ki_pds  of  have  a  very  vast  antuiuity.  They  abounded  ages 
:  living  shell- fish  first  became  known  to  us  in  the  before  the  chalk  was  deposited ;  they  thrcMig  the 
chalk.  The  vegetation  acquires  a  modern  aspect,  rivers  in  warm  climates  at  the  present  day.  There 
A  lew  living  animals  are  not  even  distinguishable  a.s  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  joints  of  the  back- 
species  from  those  which  existed  at  that  remo'e  bone,  and  in  some  minor  particulars,  between  the 
'  epoch.  The  Globit/erina  of  the  present  <lay,  for  crocoilile  of  the  jiresent  epoch  and  those  which 
!  example,  is  not  different  specifica'.ly  from  that  of  the  lived  liefore  the  chalk  ;  but,  in  the  cretaceous  epoch, 
chalk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  croeoililes  had 
Vomminiferas.  I  think  it  probable  that  critical  and  assumed  the  modern  type  of  structure.  Notwith- 
,  unprejudiced  examination  will  show  tliat  more  than  stindin'/  this,  tlie  crocoriiles  of  the  chalk  are  not 
one  species  of  much  higher  animals  have  had  a  identically  the  same  as  those  which  lived  in  the 
similar  longevity,  but  the  only  example  which  I  times  called  “  older  tertiary,”  which  succeeded  the 
;  can  at  pre-sent  give  confidently  is  the  snake’s-head  cretaceous  epoch  ;  and  the  crocorliles  of  the  older 
I  lamp-shell  {Terebratulina  caput  serpcnti'i'),  which  tertiaries  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  newer 
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tertiaries,  nor  are  these  identical  with  existing  forms. 
(I  leave  open  the  question  whether  particular  species 
may  have  lived  on  from  epoch  to  epoch.)  Thus 
each  epoch  has  had  its  peculiar  crocodiles,  though 
all  since  the  chalk  have  belonged  to  the  modern 
type,  and  differ  simply  in  their  proportions,  and  in 
such  structural  particulars  as  are  discernible  only  to 
trained  eyes. 

How  is  the  existence  of  this  long  succession  of 
different  species  of  crocodiles  to  be  accounted  for  V 

Only  two  suppositions  seem  to  be  open  to  us, — 
either  each  species  of  crocodiles  has  been  specially 
created,  or  it  has  arisen  out  of  some  pre-existing 
form  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes. 

Choose  your  hypothesis ;  I  have  chosen  mine.  I 
can  find  no  warranty  for  believijig  in  the  distinct 
creation  of  a  score  of  successive  species  of  croco¬ 
diles  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  of  time. 
Science  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  wild  fancy ; 
nor  can  even  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  a  commen¬ 
tator  pretend  to  discover  this  sense,  in  the  simple 
words  in  which  the  writer  of  Genesis  records  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  the 
Creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  necessary  alternative,  that  all  these 
varied  species  have  been  evolved  from  pre-existing 
crocodilian  forms  by  the  operation  of  causes  as  com¬ 
pletely  a  part  of  the  common  order  of  nature  as 
thqpe  which  have  effected  the  changes  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  world. 

Few  will  venture  to  affirm  that  the  reasoning 
which  applies  to  crocodiles  loses  its  force  among 
other  animals,  or  among  plants.  If  one  series  of 
species  has  come  into  existence  by  the  operation  of 
natural  causes,  it  seems  folly  to  deny  that  all  may 
have  arisen  in  the  same  way. 

A  small  beginning  has  led  us  to  a  great  ending. 
If  I  were  to  put  the  bit  of  chalk  with  which  we 
started  into  the  hot  but  obscure  (lame  of  burning 
hydrogen,  it  would  presently  shine  like  the  sun.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  physical  metamorphosis  is  no 
false  image  of  what  has  been  the  result  of  our  sub¬ 
jecting  it  to  a  jet  of  fervent  though  nowise  brilliant 
thought  to-night.  It  has  become  luminous,  and  its 
clear  rays,  penetrating  the  abyss  of  the  remote  past, 
have  brought  within  our  ken  some  stages  of  the 
evolution  of  the  earth.  And  in  the  shifting  ‘‘  with¬ 
out  haste,  but  without  rest  ”  of  the  land  and  sea,  as 
in  the  endless  variation  of  the  forms  assumed  by 
living  beings,  we  have  observed  nothing  but  the 
natural  prcxluct  of  the  forces  originally  possessed  by 
the  substance  of  the  universe. 


THE  HONEYMOON  HOTEL. 

If  you  are  getting  on  in  years,  and  want  to  be 
reminded  seriously  of  the  flight  of  Time,  1  recom¬ 
mend  you  (and  especially  if  you  do  not  go  to 
Chapel)  to  resort  to  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  The 
situation  is  “  salubrious,”  —  a  word,  by  the  by,  that 
seems  exclusively  appropriated  by  advertisers  — 
and  the  prospects  it  commands  sublime.  The 
charges,  it  is  true,  are  enormous ;  but  then  it  is  not 
every  hotel  bill  in  which  a  great  moral  lesson  is 
included.  It  is  located  on  the  southern  coast  of 
England,  at  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  cliff,  with  a 
broad  sloping  fringe  of  garden-ground  intervening 
between  it  and  the  sea.  The  cliff  itself  has  also,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  man  (aided,  as  I  should  think,  by 
the  suggestion  of  woman),  been  partially  cultivated. 


The  winding  paths  that  have  been  cut  in  its  face 
are  not  only  adorned  with  flowers,  which  awaken 
thoughts,  if  not  too  deep  for  tears,  at  least  of  the 
deepest  wonder  as  to  how  they  ever  got  there,  but 
also  with  innumerable  arbors,  each  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  two  persons ;  for  there  the  guests  of 
the  Honeymoon  Hotel  are  to  be  found  seated  in 
fond  pairs,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  in  ecstatic  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  scenery.  The  panting  of  the  visitor 
gives  sufficient  notice  of  his  approach  to  prevent 
their  being  discovered  (as  they  of  ten  are  in  the  ga> 
den  below)  looking  at  one  another,  and  apparently 
with  but  one  arm  apiece.  These  couples  are  all 
young ;  some  of  them  beautiful,  and  I  dare  say 
accomplished.  They  are  egotistic,  of  course,  or 
rather  Dualistic.  They  have  their  being  in  one 
another.  Land  and  sea  seem  to  be  made  for  them, 
and  them  only ;  and  I  may  also  add  the  Moon, 
which  appears  to  have  almost  as  great  an  attrac¬ 
tion  for  them  as  for  the  tides.  But  I  am  anticipat¬ 
ing.  Had  I  had  any  idea  of  the  objects  of  envy 
that  would  be  presented  to  my  notice,  I  would  have 
stopped  at  home  rather  than  have  invaded,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  my  middle-aged  consort,  this  Paradise, 
where  every  Eve  was  young  as  the  morn.  A  broad 
hint  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  indeed  dropped  by 
the  driver  of  the  coach  which  conveyed  us  to  this 
retreat  from  the  railway  station ;  but  at  that  time  it 
was  too  late  to  alter  our  plans. 

“Going  to  the  ’Oneymoon  ’Otel,  are  you,  sir?” 
said  he.  “  A  very  favorite  place  that  is  with  young 
couples,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,”  added  he  with  a 
glance  of  apology  (which  was  not  by  any  means 
accepted)  at  my  wife,  “  with  old  u«»  too." 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  augury  for  our  self-com¬ 
placency  during  our  little  trip,  I  think ;  and  it  was 
borne  out  by  the  event.  We  were  most  favorably 
impressed,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  the  hotel 
itself  (which,  of  course,  does  not  go  by  the  name 
which  I  have  given  to  it,  or  persons  over  thirty 
would  avoid  it)  ;  it  is  more  like  what  is  understood 
by  the  word  Bower,  than  an  inn  ;  yes,  a  Bower  of 
Beatitude.  It  is  overgrown  with  roses  and  honey¬ 
suckles  ;  the  front-door  bell  is  so  concealed  behind 
a  passion-flower,  that  a  stranger  can  scarcely  find  it. 
A  gentle  cooing,  issuing  from  a  lofty  pigeon-house, 
pervades  the  spot,  as  though  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  the  human  ringdoves  within  this  Temple  of  Love. 
The  apartments  are  as  little  like  those  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hotel  as  of  a  lodging-house.  They  are  well, 
and  even  tastefully  furnished,  and  lavishly  adorned 
with  flowers.  Books  in  elegant  bindings,  the  eon- 
tents  of  which  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tender 
passion,  are  strewed  about  the  sitting  rooms.  By¬ 
ron  and  Moore  seem  the  favorite  authors.  The  ten¬ 
der  passages  are  underlined  in  pencil,  and  there 
are  copious  annotations ;  opposite  to  the  former  wri¬ 
ter’s  absurd  description  of  Lara,  1  found  written  in 
a  female  hand,  “  How  like  my  Charles  1” 

Ac  above-mentioned  poets  are  not  particularly 
popular  with  us,  but  my  wife  and  I  were  both  an¬ 
noyed  when  we  found  them  removed,  upon  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  our  stay,  and  works  of  a  much  more 
sober  character  substituted  for  them ;  Hannah 
More’s  works,  for  instance,  instead  of  Moore’s. 
This  was  not  the  first  slight  that  had  been  put  upon 
us  on  account  of  our  advanced  time  of  life.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  waiter  never  ventured  to  enter  any 
other  sitting-room  but  ours  without  first  knocking 
at  the  door,  to  apprise  the  devoted  pair  within. 
Now  he  never  knocked  at  our  doop.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  particular  reason  why  he  should,  but  I 
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think  (and  my  wile  thought  so  too)  it  would  haife 
been  more  delicate  in  him  to  Itave  done  so. 

The  sitting-rooms  all  opened  upon  a  lovely  lawn, 
with  rustic  benches,  adapted  for  two  persons  sitting 
pretty  close  one  another ;  and,  besides,  there  was 
a  veranda  similarly  provided.  The  inmates  of  the 
hotel  shrank  from  all  public  notice,  and  studiously 
avoided  the  acquaintance,  and  even  the  observation, 
of  their  fellow-couples ;  but  this  veranda  afforded, 
nevertheless,  some  e.xcellent  opportunities  to  the 
natural  historian.  1  subjoin  some  Observations 
upon  Early  Pairs,  —  that  is,  on  the  character  and 
conduct  of  newly^  married  couples,  as  observed 
daily  from  a  shaded  sixit  in  our  ownjiarlor,  and  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

The  male  Bird  is  first  seen.  He  perches  himself 
on  a  bench  outside,  and  casts  retrospective  glances 
into  the  sitting-room  for  the  coming  of  the  Beloved 
Object  to  make  his  tea.  lie  is  attired  in  as  gor¬ 
geous  plumage  as  though  he  were  about  to  peram¬ 
bulate  Pall  Mall,  instead  of  stroll  upon  the  seashore 
all  day.  The  newsiiaper  lies  folded  on  his  knee. 
What  are  politics  or  jiolemics  to  Edwin,  when  he  is 
waiting  for  his  Emma.  Presently  there  is  a  flutter 
of  some  ample  but  delicate  substance,  and  out  she 
coma,  in  muslin,  radiant  as  a  star.  She  stoops 
down  and  presses  her  coral  lips  to  his  sublime  fore¬ 
head,  then  stands  with  one  hand  lightly  resting  on 
his  shoulder,  looking  out  upon  the  cerulean  deep. 
She  says  something  in  a  soft  bewitching  tone,  eulo¬ 
gistic  of  the  scenery.  He  replies  with  some  pretty 
compliment  upon  herself.  She  pats  his  manly 
cheek  rebukingly,  and  steps  on  to  the  lawn  to  pluck 
a  flower  for  his  button-hole ;  in  doing  so,  she  catches 
sight  of  the  present  writer,  blushes  like  the  rose  she 
has  gathered,  and  flits  back  with  the  dreadful  news 
that  they  are  not  entirely  alone.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  pantomimes  in  the  world.  In  some  cases 
this  performance  is  repeated,  morning  after  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  in  others,  the  performance,  after  a  day  or 
two,  varies  considerably.  Edwin  gradually  awakens 
from  his  dream  of  bli^s,  and  begins  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Times.  I  hear  him  ringing  for  the 
waiter,  and  inquiring,  in  a  tone  of  solicitude,  if 
there  are  Prawns  for  breakfast.  If  he  is  a  sluggard 
by  nature,  his  old  habit  reasserts  itself,  and  Emma 
will  present  herself  first  in  the  veranda,  making  a 
sunshine  in  that  shady  place.  She  cuts  the  news¬ 
paper  for  her  lord,  but  never  reads  it ;  she  may  hold 
It  up  before  her,  but  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  upside- 
down.  If  a  smile  irradiates  her  pretty  face,  it  is  of 
him  she  is  thinking.  Presently  the  wretch  comes 
down  to  receive  his  tribute  of  a  kiss  (I  hear  it 
though  the  open  window  so  distinctly  that  it  gives 
me  quite  a  thrill),  after  which  begins  a  tinkling  pf 
spoons,  —  I  allude  to  the  breakfast  service,  —  and 
tender  muffled  talk.  On  the  third  morning,  the 
male  bird  smokes  in  the  veranda,  and  I  perceive 
that,  instead  of  the  pair  of  shiny  shoes  in  which  he 
'has  previously  appeared,  he  wears  slippers.  The 
next  day  I  catch  him  occasionally  taking  out  his 
watch,  as  though  time  ^as  going  just  a  little  slow 
at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel ;  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  yawns.  I  am  sorry  for  Emma ;  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  displeased  upon  my  own  account.  The 
contemplation  of  that  unalloyed  bliss  wm  something 
too  aggravating.  Besides,  I  feel  myself  so  superior 
to  this  careless  bridegroom ;  I  should  treat  his 
Emma  so  diflerently  if  she  were  my  Emma ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  never  get  tired  of  her 
winning  ways. 

When  I  said  that  these  happy  couples  made  no 


acquaintance  with  their  fellow-pairs,  I  did  not  mean 
it  to  be  inferred  that  they  took  jio  notice  of  one  an¬ 
other;  quite  the  reverse.  The  rival  Emmas  would 
reganl  one  another,  when  each  thought  the  other 
was  not  looking,  with  the  eye  of  a  professional 
valuer  or  broker ;  one,  so  to  speak,  took  stock  of 
the  other  from  head  to  foot,  and  certainly  did  not 
overestimate  her  value,  —  the  other  Edwin’s  bar¬ 
gain.  Yes,  I  am  quite  confident,  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  faces  while  making  these  calculations, 
that  they  were  not  extravagant  ones.  The  bride¬ 
groom  might  be  injudicious  enough  to  praise,  but 
the  bride  only  appraised.  She  took  no  notice  of 
the  other  husbands  whatever.  You  see  there  was 
only  one  man  in  the  world  as  far  as  she  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  she  was  not  quite  so  certain  that  for 
her  Edwin  (although  he  was  almost  an  angel)  there 
was  only  one  woman.  At  least,  upon  no  other 
ground  can  I  account  for  her  evident  hostility  to¬ 
wards  those  who  seemed  to  me  as  lovely  and  inno¬ 
cent  as  herself.  As  for  the  rival  Edwins,  they  were 
not  aware  of  each  other’s  existences. 

The  position  of  my  wife  and  myself  among  these 
ringdoves  was  incongruous  and  embarrassing  enough ; 
but  if  a  gentleman  and  his  family  were  to  arrive  at 
the  Honeymoon  Hotel,  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  done.  The  diplomatic  waiter  would  have  to 
explain  to  him,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
character  of  that  establishment  altogether.  There 
is  no  accommodation  for  children  ;  no  facilities  for 
the  entertainment  of  “  parties  ”  exceeding  two  in 
number.  The  vehicles  kept  on  hire  are  generally 
of  that  description  which  Mr.  Punch  has  associated 
with  sending  articles  to  the  wash ;  small  basket-car¬ 
riages,  in  which  Edwin  lolls  like  a  lotos-eater  while 
Emma  drives  the  pony.  Since  the  institution  of 
the  Ark,  in  fact,  I  should  doubt  whether  any  dwell¬ 
ing-place  has  been  constructed  so  exclusively  for 
the  reception  of  Pairs  as  the  Honeymoon  Hotel. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  the  sober  joys  of  matrimony, 
but  is  an  asylum  devoted  to  young  persons  labor¬ 
ing  under  mental  delusion,  intoxication,  delirium. 
There  is  no  visible  restraint  put  upon  the  patients; 
the  rooms  are  padded  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
exceedingly  comfortable ;  yet  the  treatment  pur¬ 
sued  seems  to  be  most  efficacious.  In  a  week,  or  a 
fortnight  at  most,  there  is  a  sensible  improvement 
in  almost  every  case.  First,  there  are  lucid  inter¬ 
vals  ;  and,  in  time.  Reason  completely  reeissumes 
her  sway. 

The  intelligent  proprietor  favored  me  with  many 
curious  anecdotes  concerning  the  afflicted  persons 
who  resorted  to  his  establishment;  but  I  do  not 
consider  myself  justified  in  repeating  them.  The 
patients'  referred  to  are  all  thoroughly  cured,  and 
might  recognize  with  pain  the  description  of  their 
short-lived  lunacy.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say 
that  no  reformatory  or  other  institution  for  the 
amelioration  of  my  fellow-creatures  which  I  have 
inspected,  ever  afforded  me  so  much  interest  as  did 
myf  observations  at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel.  To  the 
friends  of  “  Those  who  are  about  to  marry,”  I  can 
most  conscientiously  recommend  this  well-conducted 
retreat ;  while  even  over  elderly  couples  —  for  no 
bachelor  would  of  course  be  admitted  —  the  place 
will  be  found  to  exercise  a  wholesome  effect.  It 
will  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of  that  period 
of  their  lives  which  they  are  accustomed  to  senti¬ 
mentally  regret  as  its  palmy  time.  The  bill  being 
framed,  like  everything  else,  for  the  benefit  of 
young  couples  only,  may  be  thought  by  others  a 
little  extortionate ;  but,  them,  as  I  before  observed. 
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a  great  moral  lesson  is  included  (along  with  the  fees 
to  servants).  It  .will  be  most  unmistakably  im¬ 
pressed  upon  you  that  you  are  not  so  young  as  you 
used  to  be ;  that  you  are  out  of  the  category  of 
Honeymoon  couples  altogether ;  and  that  the  de- 
cription  of  bliss  of  which  you  are  perhaps  an  im¬ 
patient  apt-ctitor,  may  be  destined  for  your  boys 
and  girls  in  ilue  time,  but  never  more  for  you. 

I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions  I  did  feel  just  a  little  envious.  Was  it 
wrong  ?  Ah,  but  if  }ou  hail  only  seen  the  Emma! 

Uiion  the  whole,  however,  in  our  stolid,  long- 
wedded  matter-of-fact  fishiun,  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
at  the  Honeymoon  Hotel,  notwithstanding  that  I 
saw  we  e.\cite(l  pity.  Our  beautiful  little  sitting- 
room  was  taken  over  our  heads,  as  it  were,  by  a 
couple  of  young  people,  evidently  in  the  worst 
stage  of  the  local  inal  uly,  and  whose  united  agt^s 
could  not  have  exceeded  forty.  I  heard  the  female 
patient  make  some  remark  concerning  me,  as  1 
passed  them  in  the  hall,  which  I  felt  sure  was  of  a 
comjilimentary  character,  but,  being  a  little  deaf,  I 
could  nut  catch  the  exact  words. 

*•  Wiiat  was  it  that  charming  pretty  girl  said 
about  wie  f  ”  in(|uired  I  of  my  consort,  as  we  drove 
awa.v. 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you  that  she  is  pretty,”  re¬ 
plied  she,  severely ;  “but  her  remark  was,  ‘How 
like  that  geiitlem.in  is  to  dear  papa 

“  Well,  my  love,”  replied  I,  “  tlie  coachman  was 
right ;  we  had  no  budness  at  the  Houeymoon  Hotel, 
for  we  are  a  pair  ol’  old  uns.” 

“  Yet  he  added,”  said  my  wife  with  a  touching 
tenderness,  “  that  we  should  find  it  pleasant,  never¬ 
theless,  and  I  think  we  did  so.” 

“  My  dear,”  said  I,  “  you  are  an  angel  ” ;  and 
although  I  dare  say  the  remark  has  been  heard 
often  enough  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Honey¬ 
moon  Hotel,  1  doubt  if  it  was  ever  so  near  the 
truth. 

MRS.  SIDDONS’S  LAST  APPEARANCE  AS 
LADY  MACBETH. 

The  brightest  feminine  ornament  of  the  British 
stage,  considered  in  all  the  relations  of  social, 
domestic,  and  professional  life,  —  the  grand,  the 
exemplary,  and  beautiful  woman  whom  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  selected  to  illustrate  the  tragic  muse,  — 
bade  a  formal  farewell  to  the  footlights  in  1812. 
But  that  was  by  no  means  her  last  appearant'e  on 
the  stage.  Tliere  were  three  subsequent  appear¬ 
ances, —  Mrs.  Siddons  reappeared  in  1816, 1818,  and 
1819,  — a  precedent  for  “  last  farewells”  which  has 
been  frequently  tollowed,  but  not  always'with  the 
excuses  which  Mrs.  Siddons  had  of  royal  commands 
and  family  claims  upon  her  generosity.  1  am  about 
to  deal  with  the  antejienultiinate  adieu. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  hail  recently 
married  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  after¬ 
wards  king  of  the  Belgians.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  anxious  that  the  prince  should  see  all  that  could 
be  seen  of  whatever  was  good  and  great  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  as  the  renown  of  Mrs.  Siddons  had  maile 
him  naturally  anxious  to  have  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  talent  which  had  won  so  large  a  share  of  British 
favor  for  thirty-five  consecutive  years,  Mrs.  Siddons 
received  an  intimation  of  the  royal  wish  that  she 
should  once  more  play  Lady  Macbeth.  The  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  many  favors  she  bad  received  from 
Geoi^e  111.  and  Queen  Charlotte  tbrbade  a  refusal, 
and  the  public  were  too  anxious  to  look  once  more 


Vpon  their  favorite,  to  dream  of  denouncing  her 
entry  upon  the  stage  as  a  piece  of  caprice  or  vaniti-, 

Ttie  play  was  cast  in  the  best  manner  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  stage.  John  Kemble  played  Maclieth,  Charl«j 
Kemble  was  the  Macdulf.  The  house  (Covent  Gsr- 
den)  was  crammed  to  snlfucation ;  from  some  acci- 
dent  —  perhaps  the  indis()osition  of  the  prince*  — 
the  royal  party  did  not  attend ;  but  the  public  mani¬ 
fested  the  greatest  eagerness  to  welcome  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons  to  the  boards  she  had  honored  and  adorned  lor 
so  many  years. 

I  was  at  this  time  (1816)  a  mere  stripling.  Coo- 
necteil  distantly  with  Henry  Harris,  the  proprietor 
or  lessee  of  Cpvent  Garden  Theatre,  I  was  stayino 
at  his  house  at  the  period  referred  to.  We  dined  it 
three  r.  M.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  the  celebrated 
actor,  dined  with  us,  and  we  went  to  the  theatre  at 
six  o’clixrk.  As  my  presence  in  the  front  would  bare 
robbed  the  exchequer  of  some  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  had  there  been  an  unoccupied  seat  in  the 
house,  Jlr.  Hirris  told  me  to  take  up  my  place  within 
the  stage  door  at  the  “  Opfiosite  Prompter”  or  0.  P. 
side,  —  the  right  of  the  stage,  —  and  by  keeping  it 
a  little  ajar  I  should  see  the  entire  pe^fo^nanc^  At 
that  time  the  proscenii  m  of  every  theatre  contained 
generally  two  or  four  private  boxes,  and  a  door  on 
either  side  which  occas'on  illy  did  duty  as  part  ol 
the  scenery,  now  representing  the  portal  to  a  house, 
and  anon  forming  a  substitute  for  the  entrance toan 
apartment.  This  was  not  a  “  coign  of ’vantage  "at 
the  best  of  times,  and  least  so  when  some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  play  appealed  1 1  the  imagination.  The 
witches,  Ban(|uo’s  ghost,  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
are  all  dt'nUlusioneii  when  y'ou  get  into  close  per¬ 
sonal  proximity,  as  I  did,  with  the  comical  old 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  weird  sisters,  and 
the  put  of  red  ochre  prepared  to  smear  Banquo’s 
lace  and  Macbeth’s  Lands  and  daggers.  But  what 
could  I  do  ? 

Under  the  circumstances,  any  peep-hole  was  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Thence  I  saw  all  that  was  doing  on  the 
other  side  and  front  ot  the  stage,  —  and  tbatwu 
something.  It  did  not,  however,  impress  me  very 
powerfully  until  they  got  to  the  terrible  murder 
scene.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write  (upwards  trf 
half  a  century  ago),  scenic  accessories  had  not 
reached  the  point  of  y  e  fectioii  they  have  attained 
under  the  auspices  of  Grieve,  Telbin,  and  Beverley; 
the  door  near  to  which  I  was  standing  served  for 
the  entrance  to  the  passage  which  was  supposed  to 
lead  to  Duncan’s  chamber.  Close  to  the  door  in 
the  great  murder  scene  came  John  Kemble.  The 
sepulchral  tone  in  which  John  Kemble  bade  Dan- 
can  not  to  hear  the  bell  which  summoncil  him  to 
the  world  of  shades  rings  in  my  ears  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  They  (the  ears)  were  not  more  than  a  foot 
distant  from  tlie  mighty  tragedian  when  he  uttered 
the  lines.  But  the  horror  produced  by  the  apos¬ 
trophe  was  dissipated  when  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,^ 
brushing  past  me,  received  the  requisite  hand- 
daubing  from  his  dre-s.-er.  I  was  e.xaraining  the 
process  with  some  interest,  when  the  whisiiered 
wonls,  “  He  is  about  it,”  drew  my  attention  to  the 
half-opened  door,  and  recalled  me  to  the  scene. 
The  words,  of  course,  came  from  Mi's.  Siddons, 
who  was  bending  towards  the  door  in  the  act  of 
list*ning,  —  her  ear  so  close  that  I  could  absolutely 
feel  her  breath.  The  wonl.«,  I  have  said,  were 
whispered,  —  but  what  a  whisper  was  hers  1  Dis¬ 
tinctly  audible  in  every'  part  of  the  house,  it  sensed 
the  purpose  of  the  loudest  tones.  So  remarkably 
clear  and  powerful  were  the  sounds,  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
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(loua  employed  them  afterwards,  all  t!irou)(h  the 
iMiuous  somnambulistic  scene,  in  what  Christopher 
North  elorjueutly  tenued  “  the  escaping  sif-hs  and 
uioans  of  the  bared  soul.”  Then  the  face  !  The 
.wge  was  darkened,  but  I  was  so  near  to  Lady 
M.a‘betb,  that  the  countenance  of  her  wonderful 
iiiterpreter,  with  all  its  jmwerful  workinjjs,  was 
uUinly  visible ;  and  even  then,  with  notliin<'  to 
a'.tl  the  fancy,  1  beheld  that  terrible  mixture  of 
Lope,  apprehension,  and  re-olution  which  no  other 
actress  has  since  been  able  tdectivcly  to  |K)rtray. 
I  was  spellbound.  A  sickly  sort  of  fcetiii}'  suc- 
crtded  the  stupor,  which,  however,  gave  plsice  to 
Mirprise  and  horror  when  Kemble  anain  rushed  by 
aud  deliberately  assured  Mrs.  Siddous  that  he  had 
‘■dune  the  deed.”  At  the  moment  I  did  nut  pie- 
cisely  realize  the  nature  of  his  proceeding,  but  felt 
that  somehow  I  (tad  been  /xirliceps  criiiiiuii,  fur  1 
b<d  never  left  his  side;  and  1  verily  believe  if  a 
Bow  Street  runner  (as  detectives  were  then  called) 
had  made  his  appearance  at  the  inuinent,  I  shuuhl 
■.[lOotaneoHsly  have  jriven  myself  up  as  an  accessary 
betbre  and  after  the  fact.  But  when  the  actor 
piteously  exclaimed,  “  This  is  a  sorry  si^ht !  ”  and 
exhibited  his  ensant;uined  hands  and  {K'liiards,  1 
n-uiembered  the  mor/u.t  opera ndi  with  the  red  ocine, 
and  was  reassured.  Mrs.  Siddons  then  came  oil' 
with  the  weapons.  Her  maid  was  at  hand,  and. 
without  a  word,  promptly  did  the  daubin;;  tor  the 
resolute  lady.  A  tremor  seizerl  me,  —  my  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
ileoce  of  my  eyes  that  the  alleged  as<.as.sin.ttions 
were  a  piece  of  mechanical  trickery  in  whicli  tbe 
psintrpot  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Tlie  whole 
iii'tion  so  inimitably  played,  and  so  powerfully 
described,  had  kicked  litct  and  reason  off  the 
throne. 

The  play  went  on,  and  in  due  time  the  banquet 
scene  was  reached.  If  1  bad  bad  cau.«e  to  mlmire 
the  extraordinary  voe  d  faculty  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  scene  wherein  Lady  M.icbeth  Mternately  coaxes 


aud  propels  her  husband  to  do  “  unboliiy  ”  that 
which  he  wished  “  highly,”  the  banquet  otfered  a 
still  more  striking  illustration  of  her  marvellous 
power  of  expreasion.  Tiie  “  aside  ”  rebukes  to  her 
scared  liege  lord  contras  ed  singularly  in  tlieir  sub¬ 
dued  but  deep  tones  with  the  exi]uisite  grace  and 
softness,  obviously  controlling  anxiety,  of  the  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  assembled  guests.  “  My  lord  is  often 
thus.”  “  Think  of  this  but  as  a  thing  of  course.” 

“  Stay  not  upon  the.  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at 
once,”  —  the  last  injunction  being  uttered  with  a 
striking  admixture  of  impatient  comiuaud  and  gen¬ 
tle  entreaty. 

Yet  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  Mrs.  Sidtlons’s  fa¬ 
vorite  character,  although  dramatic  history  and 
tradition  more  immediately  associate  it  witli  her 
name  and  repute.  She  unquestionably  entertained 
much  admiration  for  all  the  ideal  heroim  s  of  the 
poet,  but  only  really  relished  such  as  pictured  the 
jolty  virtues  of  her  sex.  Tiius,  Queen  Katharine, 
in  Henry  VIII.,  was  her  favorite  character.  Sue 
told  Dr.  Johnson  she  preferred  it  because  it  was  no 
natural.  She  unconsciously  sympathized  with  what 
W)M  at  once  truthful,  good,  modest,  and  regal. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  blended  dignity  and 
pathos  of  her  appeal  to  the  king;  nothing  approach 
tlaj  grandeur  of  her  tone,  when,  putting  osiiie  Car¬ 
dinal  Campeius,  who  hml  supposed  himself  addressed 
hy  ‘‘Lord  Cardinal,”  slie  points  to  Wolsey,  ami  ex¬ 
claims,  “  To  you  I  speak  !  ”  Ilariowe,  the  painter, 
said  he  thought  her  statuesque  attitude  at  that  mo¬ 


ment  was  the  sublimest  thing  in  ancient  or  modern 
sculpture.  It  was  a  eoiublnatioii  of  tlie  magnifieence 
of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  grace  of  a  I’raxitelea. 
Seven  distinct  ruiiuds  of  applause  usually  accom¬ 
panied  the  utterance  of  that  simple  apostrophe. 
Ilariowe  took  advantage  of  the  time  she  was  thus 
obliged  to  occupy  in  one  attitude,  to  sketch  the 
whole  scene,  and  he  afterwards  transferred  it  to 
canvas.  The  whole  of  the  Kemble  lamlly,  with 
other  distinguished  actors,  were  presseit  into  the 
l>icture,  which  even  now,  in  its  engraved  form, 
bears  a  good  price  in  the  market. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  DESSERT. 

Ala.‘^!  for  that  time,  “  how  far  unlike  the  now 
and  then,”  when,  little  .lohn  the  Baptists  that  we 
were,  with  our  heads  in  chargers  of  frill,  we  eared 
not  yet  for  any  of  those  toys  of  humanity,  double 
first^  mitres,  seats  in  (larHament,  fox-houinls,  yachts, 
Ac.,  those  unsatisfying  Uiys,  anil  were  supremely 
hiippy  with  what  we  h  id  Ijcen  e.xjieeting  for  several 
hours,  —  the  fat  plum|)  fig  with  the  golden  seeds, 
and  tlie  spooidul  of  U  est  Indian  jelly,  which  were 
solemnly  handed  over  to  us  after  dinner,  on  the 
night  of  the  annual  party,  by  the  tall  severe  gentle¬ 
man  (friend  of  the  laniily),  who  evidently  regarded 
our  arrival  from  the  nursery  with  the  inteiisest 
disgust,  thinly  covered  over  by  a  miserable  varnish 
of  gay  benevolence. 

On  those  rare  dinner-party  days  it  was  our  habit 
to  prowl  rouud  the  butler’s  pantry  anil  keep  a 
bright  lookout  about  the  top  shelves  for  tbo.-e  green 
dishes  full  of  almonds  and  raisins,  those  piles  of 
oranges  stuck  proudly  with  still’  shiny  laurel  leaves, 
or  those  little  morasses  of  golden  green  preserve, 
showing  dark  against  the  sparkling  light  of  cut-glass 
dishes,  generally  supposed  in  the  f.tinily  to  be  of 
priceless  value.  The  search  being  illegal,  the  very 
illegality  gave  it  a  kind  of  chaim.  It  partook  of 
the  character  of  poaching.  It  became  tlien  a 
serious  speculation  among  us  junior  members  of  the 
family  what  there  would  be  at  dissert,  —  whether 
chestnuts,  or  if  the  cherry  brandy  would  be  brought 
out;  if  there  would  be  a  pine  or  a  melou ;  whether 
the  grapes  would  go  round,  and  ever  rv’aeh  us ; 
whether  we  should  refuse  biscuits  if  they  were  likely 
to  deprive  us  of  a  chance  of  a  second  orange,  and 
so  on.  No  stockbrokers  on  ’Change,  no  slippery 
rogues  with  a  new  martingale  at  Wiesbaden,  ever 
s{ieculated  more  on  }>ossibilitie8  than  we  youngsters 
did  as  we  brushed  our  hair  to  go  down  after  dinner. 
Then  was  the  time  that  fruits  were  enchanted  things 
to  ns,  and  always  seemed  fresh  from  fairy  land. 

Tile  Persian  melons  with  the  obscure  Arabic  in¬ 
scriptions  on  their  rinds  worked  in  white  threads, 
were  just  those  that  turned  into  Cinderella's 
coaches.  Those  leather-coated  chestnuts  came  from 
Don  Quixote’s  country.  Tlio.se  little  bags  of  wine, 
called  grapes,  grew  on  the  Rhine,  —  perhaps  by  the 
lilts’  Tower  where  the  wicked  bishop  was  eaten  up. 
Every  fiuic  h  id  its  story,  aud  was  at  once  a  picture 
and  a  legend. 

That  pleasant  little  combination  dish  of  fruit  that 
they  bring  lou  after  dinner  at  a  French  restaurant 
called  Les  Quatre  Mendiants,  as  strongly  suggests  a 
legend  as  do»-s  the  French  name  for  aruuiatie  vine¬ 
gar, —  the  Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves.  Tue  lat¬ 
ter  story  is  that,  rubbeii  over  with  this  pungent 
liquid,  four  thieves  of  Marseilles,  during  the  time  of 
the  great  plague  in  that  city  succeeded  in  safely 
plundering  the  dead.  The  Four  Beggars  is  an 
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equally  suggestive  name.  Who  were  these  four 
beggars?  In  what  reign  did  they  live?  Did  they 
ever  live  ?  Were  they  Holbein  men,  with  great 
slashed  sleeves,  tasselled  with  bunches  of  greasy  rib¬ 
bons, —  old  soldiers  of  Francis  the  First,  perhaps, 
who  had  wrestled  with  the  Swiss  ?  Were  they  not 
grim,  brown,  scarred  rascals,  ripe  for  the  gallows, 
gashed  by  Bernese  and  Oberland  halberds,  and 
beaten  about  by  Burgundian  partisans ;  nimble  at 
cutting  purses ;  nimming  heavy  gold  chains ;  snatch¬ 
ing  silk  cloaks  and  feathered  velvet  caps  with  cam¬ 
eos  and  jewels  at  their  sides  ;  dexterous  at  threading 
crowds  at  preachings  and  processions,  —  sturdy,  res¬ 
olute,  heartless,  merry,  desperate.  Heaven-forsaken 
scoundrels,  living  for  the  moment  and  under  the 
greenwood  tree,  with  their  heads  against  tlie  dead 
deer,  sleeping  away  the  thoughts  of  the  future  ? 
Would  not  Callot  have  sharply  etched  their  rags  and 
ribbons,  and  Rembrandt  have  watched  them  through 
a  prison  grating,  while  horrible  Abhorson  was  grind¬ 
ing  his  axe  in  the  courtyard  and  blinking  at  the 
sun  ?  would  not  Salvator  Rosa  have  sketched  them 
as  they  lay  on  a  rock  under  a  shattered  oak-tree, 
gambling  with  torn  and  greasy  cards  for  a  gold  cru¬ 
cifix  and  a  pearl  rosary?  would  not  Teniers  have 
pictured  them  revelling  at  a  village  inn,  drunk  at 
skittles,  tipsy  at  shuffle-board,  —  swaggering,  swear¬ 
ing,  pulling  out  knives,  hugging,  or  stabbing  ? 

It  was  this  same  dish  about  which  we  once  found 
some  stray  French  verses  written  on  the  back  of  a 
wine-list  in  a  cafe  in  the  Palais  Royal.  They  ran, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  roughly  paraphrase  them, 
somewhat  thus,  —  and,  if  pointless,  they  are  at  least 
picturesque ;  — 

QcATRZ  MeSDIASTS  —  (THE  FOCR  BeGGARS). 

Once  on  a  time,  in  the  brave  Henryks  age, 

Four  beggars  dining  underneath  a  tree, 

Combineti  their  stores*  Kach  from  his  wailet  drew 
Handfuls  of  stuleu  fruit,  and  sang  fur  glee. 

So  runs  the  story.  **  Gannon,  bring  the  carte, — 

S>>u|),  cutlets,  —  Stay,  and,  mind,  a  matelotte. 

And,  Charles,  —  a  pint  of  Burgundy's  best  Beauue } 

Id  our  deep  glasses  every  joy  shall  float. 

“  And,  gar^on,  bring  me,  from  the  woven  frail 
That  turbaned  merchHOts  from  fair  Smyrna  sent, 

The  tigs  with  golden  seeds,  the  honeyed  fruit 
That  feast  the  stranger  In  the  Syrian  teot. 

Go  fetch  us  grapes  from  off  the  vintage  rows, 

Where  the  brown  Spaniards  gayly  quaff  the  wine 
What  time  the  azure  ripple  of  the  waves 
Laughs  bright  betweeu  the  green  leaves  of  the  vine. 

Nor  yet,  unmindful  of  the  fabled  scrip, 

Forget  the  uuts  from  Barcelona's  shore, 

StMiked  in  Iberian  oil  from  olives  pressed, 

To  the  crisp  kernels  adding  one  (harm  more. 

The  almonds  last,  pluck**d  from  a  sunny  tree 
Hdlf'Way  up  Libanus,  blanched  as  snowy  white 
As  Leila's  teeth  ;  and  they  will  fitly  crown 
Tbe  beggars'  fourfold  dish  for  us  to-uigbL 

Beggars  were  happy,  then  let  us  be  so  *, 

We ’ve  buried  Care  in  wine's  red  glowing  sea  \  — 

There  l*‘t  him  soaking  He,  —  he  was  our  foe,  ~ 

Joy  laughs  above  his  grave,  and  so  will  we." 

The  History  of  Cooking,  from  the  Deluge  to  the 
Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  works  that  ever  ruined  a  publisher.  It. 
would  run  to,  say  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  volumes  folio  without  the  index,  and  would  se¬ 
cure  the  author  a  limited  income,  but  an  enormous 
fame.  Perhaps  the  world  is  hardly  ripe  for  it  yet 
Let  the  globe  go  on  turning  its  round  sides  like  an 
enormous  apple  to  the  sun’s  fire  for  a  century  longer, 
and  perhaps  then  it  will  be  ready  for  the  book.  One 
volume  would  be  dedicated  to  the  gay  and  smiling 
subject  ol  “  Desserts,  ”  and  a  pleasant,  anecdotic  little 


pamphlet  of  four  thousand  and  odd  pages  it  would 
make. 

The  dessert  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  no  special 
character.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  of  CelL'ni 
cup  and  Limoges  plate,  and  Palissy  dish  and  gold- 
cha.sed  goblet,  about  it,  and  perfumes  and  spices 
enough,  no  doubt.  We  picture  the  cakes  like  wed¬ 
ding-cakes,  heavy,  full  of  citron,  rather  indigestible* 
and  we  imagine  certain  errors  of  taste  marring  the  i 
whole  aft'air  :  as  in  Ben  Jonson’s  time  ■  when  at  a 
lord  mayor’s  feast  a  be-ribboned  dwarf  jester,  at  a  , 
given  signal,  took  a  flying  header  into  a  huge  bowl  ‘ 
of  custard,  to  the  alarm,  terror,  indignation,  and  de-  | 
light  of  the  aldermen,  tbe  court  gallants,  and  the 
ladies,  whose  rufis,  farthingales,  and  slashed  hose  I 
of  silk  and  satin  must  have  been  cruelly  splashed  ' 
and  spotted.  ; 

In  the  times  of  the  Medicis  and  the  Bartholomew 
Massacre,  the  French  and  Italian  nobles  had  a  curi¬ 
ous  custom  of  always  carrying  about  with  them,  in 
the  pockets  of  their  silk.doublets,  costly  little  boxes  I 
full  of  bonbons.  I 

Henri  Quatre,  Mary  de  Medicis,  and  all  their  j 
friends  and  foes,  carried  about  with  them  little  gold  ! 
and  Limoges  enamelled  boxes,  still  to  be  seen  at 
any  sale  of  Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson’s;  no  doubt 
there  was  one  full  of  red  and  white  sugar-plums  in 
the  pocket  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  when  she  fell 
dead  at  the  foot  of  the  block  in  Fotheringay.  Yon 
may  be  sure  there  was  one  in  the  pouch  of  grisly 
Due  de  Guise,  with  the  close  crop[)ed  bullet  head 
and  the  long  spidery  legs,  when  he  lay  dead  and 
bleeding  on  the  polished  floor  of  the  castle  of  Blois; 
no  doubt  as  he  fell,  with  a  dull  thump,  a  stream  of  ' 
red  and  white  “ten  thousands”  rolled  along  the  | 
iiiarqucterie.  It  was  a  childish  custom  ;  it  proves  that 
the  age  had  a  sweet  tooth,  and  a  more  boyish  taste  | 
than  ours  possesses,  but  it  must  have  been  useful  for  | 
diplomatic  purposes  and  highly  conducive  to  flirt-  ; 
ing.  How  the  custom  must  have  helped  to  dewelop 
character  and  illustrate  temper!  Sir  Anthony  At), 
solute  could  snap  his  box  down  and  refuse  a  bon¬ 
bon,  or  M.ilvolio  could  smile  and  present  his  with  a 
bow  and  a  conceited  grimace.  J.iques  would  mora¬ 
lize  as  he  gulped  a  red  almond,  and  Mercutio,  hold¬ 
ing  one  between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  would 
rattle  out  a  dozen  quips  before  he  swallowed  the 
sweetmeat  with  a  laugh  and  askance  look  at  scorn¬ 
ful  Beatrice. 

It  is  in  Robert  May’s  “  Accomplished  Cook,” 
published  in  1605,  five  years  after  the  glorious  and 
never  sufficiently  to  be  remembered  Restoration  of 
that  Father  of  (a  gooil  many  of)  his  subjects, 
Charles  the  Second,  atter,  as  Marvell  said,  he  had 
been,  like  the  son  of  Kish,  in  exile,  — 

“  Seeking  his  fatlier's  asses  ali  the  while,  —  ” 

it  was  at  old  Lady  Dormer’s,  that  this  zealous  ser¬ 
vant  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  fame  devised  a  central 
ornament  for  a  dessert.  It  gives  one  a  strange 
notion  of  the  tasteless  luxury  and  coarse  pleasures 
of  the  society  where  Rochester  fluttered  and  where 
Buckingham  flaunted.  Mr.  Robert  May  expatiates 
largely  on  the  skill  and  art  required  to  build  a  large 
gilded  ship  of  confectionery, —  its  masts,  cabins,  port¬ 
holes,  and  lofty  poop,  all  smart  and  glittering :  its 
rigging  all  ataunto;  its  bunting  flying;  its  figure¬ 
head  bright  as  gold  leaf  could  make  it  Its  guns 
were  charged  with  actual  powder,  its  cargo  was  two 
turreted  pies,  one  full  (O  admirable  invention!)  of 
live  birds,  the  other  (0  incomparable  ingenuity  of 
the  Apiciau  art!)  of  frogs.  When  borne  in  by  gay 
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pawes  to  the  sound  of  music,  the  guns  were  dis- 
^arged,  the  ladies  screamed  and  fainted,  so  much 
go  as  to  require  being  held  up  and  consoled  with  sips 
of  Tokay,  the  gallants  all  the  while  smiling  and 

applauding. 

This  done,  says  the  zealous  and  thoughtful  man, 
to  sweeten  the  siiiell  of  powder,  “  let  the  ladies  take 
the  e<'«’-shells  full  of  sweet  waters  (also  part  of  the 
caroo  of  the  vessel),  and  throw  them  at  each  other, 
and,  all  danger  being  seemingly  over  by  this  time, 
you  may  supjwse  they  will  desire  to  see  what  is  in 
the  pies,  and  when  lifting  first  the  lid  off  one  pie, 
out  skip  some  frogs,  which  make  the  ladies  to 
skip  and  shriek ;  next  after  the  other  pie,  whence 
come  out  the  birds,  who,  by  a  natural  instinct 
flyinff  in  the  light,  will  put  out  the  candles;  so 
that  what  with  the  flying  birds,  skipping  frogs,  the 
one  above,  the  other  beneath,  will  cause  much 
delight  anti  surprise  to  the  whole  company.”  At 
length  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  a  banquet 
brought  in ;  the  music  sounds,  and  every  one  with 
much  delight  rehearses  their  actions  in  the  former 


passages.  “These,”  says  May,  regretfully  (for  the 
numortal  dish  was  invented  in  the  reign  of  James 


the  First),  “  these  were  formerly  the  delight  of  nobil¬ 
ity  before  good  housekeeping  had  left  England,  and 
the  sword  really  acted  that  which  was  only  counter¬ 
feited  in  such  honest  and  laudable  exercises  as 
these.”  Such  were  the  sports  at  Whitehall  when 
black-browed,  swarthy  “  Old  Rowley  ”  presitled  at 
the  table,  on  which  grave  Clarendon  condescended 
to  smile,  and  which  Evelyn  and  Waller  may  have 
watched  with  blind  approval. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  brought  over  sound  Prot¬ 
estantism,  but  German  taste.  Cookery  grew  cum¬ 
brous,  dull,  and  uninventive.  A  vulgar  naturalism 
became  the  fashion  with  the  Germanized  Italian  and 
French  cooks  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Horace 
Walfwle,  great  about  trifles,  incomparable  decider 
of  the  width  of  a  shoe-buckle,  keen  despiser  of  all 
follies  and  meannesses  but  his  own,  neat  an<l  fas¬ 
tidious  tripper  along  a  flowery  path  over  this  vulgar 
and  pauper-encumbered  planet,  derided  the  new 
fashion  in  desserts.  Jellies,  biscuits,  sugar-plums, 
and  creams,  simple,  unpretending,  and  pleasant 
facts,  had  long  since  given  way  to  fa.shionable 
inanity  and  fashionable  rusticity  to  harlequins, 
gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shepherdesses  of 
Saxon  China.  This  was  the  Pre- Adamite  formation, 
but  these  fantastic  creatures,  wandering  about  a 
dessert  in  a  meaningless  way  among  dry  frizzly 
groves  of  curled  paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon 
discovered  to  be  insipid.  By  degrees  the  great 
minds  in  the  white  nightcaps  soared  higher  (the  im¬ 
perfect  metaphor  must  be  e.xcused),  and  there  ap¬ 
peared  at  my  Lord  Clacklemore’s  dessert,  and  at  the 
Earl  of  Tattleton’s  dinner-table,  meadows  full  of 
paper  cattle  all  over  spots,  sugar  cottages,  where 
Damon  and  Chloe  lived  when  they  were  not  at  the 
Ridotto,  or  ambiguous  Madame  Cornelys’s  great 
mastjuerade  in  Soho  Square  ;  pygmy  and  lotig-legged 
Neptunes  in  cockle-shell  cars  domineering  over 
oceans  of  looking-glass  and  rumply  seas  of  silver  tis¬ 
sue.  My  Lady  Filzbattleaxe,  the  Honorable  Miss 
Hoopington,  and  plain  Miss  Bluesacque,  came  home 
from  Chenevix’s  and  the  India  shops  laden  with 
dolls,  babies,  and  little  gotls  and  goddesses,  not  for 
their  children  but  for  their  housekeepers.  Grailu- 
ally  even  such  brains  as  those  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  whose  chosen  companions  were  Desnoyers 
the  dancing-master,  and  Bubt»  Doddington  the 
toady,  began  to  deride  these  little  puppet-shows 


that  figured  in  the  centre  of  the  Burgundy  glasses 
and  the  dishes  of  macaroons.  The  Dilettante  so¬ 
ciety,  and  fashionable  visits  to  Rome  and  Florence, 
awakened  expanded  notions  of  art.  The  grandeur 
of  size  now  struck  these  pygmy  dandies.  The 
ambitious  confectioners  of  the  fashionable  squares 
aspired  to  positive  statuary,  spindle-legged  Venuses, 
and  barber’s  dummy  Marses,  in  affected  postures. 
Walpole  mentions  a  celebrated  confectioner  of  Lonl 
Albermarle’s,  who  loudly  complained  that  his  lord- 
ship  would  not  break  up  the  ceiling  of  the  dining¬ 
room  to  admit  the  heads,  spear-points,  and  upraised 
thunderbolts  of  a  middle  dish  of  Olympian  deities 
eighteen  feet  high. 

But  even  this  flight  of  my  Ix)rd  Albemarle’s  con¬ 
fectioner  was  surpassed  by  an  enthusiastic  contem¬ 
porary  in  the  service  of  the  Intendant  of  Gascony, 
at  a  preat  feast  given  in  that  province  in  honor  of 
the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  nobles  of 
Gascony  were  treated  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessert. 
The  latter  concluded  with  a  representation,  by 
wa.xed  figures  moved  with  clock-work,  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  the  sick-room  of  the  Dauphiness  and  the 
happy  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  great  monarchy. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  over  zeal  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort’s  Neapolitan  confectioner,  whom  Mr 
Hayward  describes  as  deeply  impressed  with  the 
dignity  of  his  art.  His  Grace  was  one  night  in  bed 
fast  asleep,  and  with  the  curtains  ilrawn  snug,  when 
“  he  was  ’ware  of  an  excited  knock  at  the  door  sev¬ 
eral  times  impatiently  repeated.  Somewhat  impa¬ 
tiently  the  Duke  stirred  in  his  warm  nest,  sat  up, 
pulled  the  curtains  back,  and  asked  testily  who  the 

- was  there  ?  ”  A  voice  answered  in  broken 

English :  — 

“  C’est  moi  smlement,  —  it  is  only  me.  Signor 
Due.  I  was  last  night  at  the  opera,  and  was  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  music.  It  was  Donizetti’s,  and  I  have  got 
one  grand  idea.  I  rose  from  my  bed.  I  invented  a 
sorbet.  I  have  named  it  alter  that  divine,  composer, 
and  I  hasten,  avec  la  plm  grande  vilesse,  to  inform 
your  Grace.”  This  reminds  the  narrator,  from  whom 
we  quote,  of  Herbault’s  address  to  an  English  lady 
of  rank,  when  he  hurried  to  her  hotel  to  announce 
the  completion  of  an  order  for  a  turban  and  ostrich 
feathers ;  “  Madame,  after  three  sleepless  nights, 
the  feathers  are  arranged.” 

The  Prince  Regent,  whose  tastes  inclined  to  a  sort 
of  vulgar  and  spurious  Orientalism,  at  one  of  his 
costly  feasts  at  Carlton  House,  hail  a  channel  of  real 
wafer  running  round  the  table,  and  in  this  swam  gold 
and  silver  fish. 

The  French  epicurean  writers  say  that  the  dessert 
should  be  the  girandole  or  crowning  tableau  of  the 
dinner.  It  should  surprise,  astonish,  dazzle,  enchant. 
If  the  dinner  have  fidly  satisfied  the  sense  of  taste 
and  the  well-balanced  appetite,  the  dessert  should 
address  itself  to  the  soul  through  the  eyes.  It  should 
rouse  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration,  and 
crown  the  enjoyments  that  commenced  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cover  of  the  soup  tureen,  —  that  Pan¬ 
dora’s  casket  of  a  bad  dinner,  that  joy  and  triumph 
of  a  successful  and  tasteful  repast. 

The  dessert  is  allowed  by  all  French  writers  to 
be  Italian  in  origin.  The  maitre  d'holel,  before  the 
Italian  dessert  arrived,  gloried  in  large  dishes, 
mountains  of  fruit,  and  sticky  hills  of  sweetmeats. 
The  elegance  was  clumsy  anil  ostentatious.  There 
was  no  j)oetrv  in  it.  Paul  Veronese’s  picture  of  the 
JIarriage  of  Dana  will  give  some  idea  of  the  primeval 
F'rench  dessert.  The  newer  fa.shiun  consisted  in 
those  futile  trees  and  shrubs  and  orchards  and 
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gardens  ahu9«*<l  by  Horace  AValpole;  but  Fn*nch- 
iiicn  delighted  in  tlie  se.ts  of  glass,  tlie  flower-beds 
formed  of  colored  sand,  and  the  little  men  and 
women  in  sugar  proineinding  in  enainelh-d  bowling- 
greens.  This  custom  hsil  not  l)een  introduced  in 
10’64-  1G66,  when  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  those 
niaguificeiitye.es  at  Versailles  of  wliich  Moliere  has 
left  glowing  descriptions.  The  sand  gardens  first 
appeared  in  France  in  1725,  at  the  iii  irriaL'e  of  that 
uiiseraltle  and  selfish  voluptuary  Louis  the  Fifeenth 
with  Queen  Mary  of  Pol-md;  and  it  is  said  that  this 
princess,  brought  up  in  misery  and  obscurity  in  the 
little  town  of  Wis.eiibonrg,  was  delighted  with  the 
fanta.stic  new  fashion.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  art  and 
science  to  advance  from  coiupiest  to  coiupiest.  Sir 
Humphry  D.ivy  once  s.iid.  science  grew  so  fast  that, 
even  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  pre.ss.  his  work 
had  to  receive  constant  alterations.  Desibrges, 
father  of  the  author  of  several  rmn  mces,  and  the 
comedies  of  The  Jealous  Wile  and  Tom  Jones  in 
London,  was  the  fii-st  decorator  of  those  days.  He 
introduced  imitation  foliage,  and  gave  to  tlie  fr'zzled 
muslin  what  was  then  considered,  in  the  wo.-ds  of 
one  of  his  eulogizers,  “  un  si  gr.iitd  air  de  nature  et 
de  veriie.”  To  him  succeeded  another  gtvat  crea¬ 
ture,  De  Loniie.  De  Loniie  had  not  such  profun- 
ditv  of  imagination  and  creative  genius,  yet  he  stdl 
found  laurels  in  Paris  to  h,irve.->t.  and  wh  at  he  left 
ungatliered  were  stored  up  by  Dii'foy,  of  the  Rue 
de*rAibre  Sec,  who,  circa  18'to,  immortdized  him¬ 
self  by  forming  the  centre  of  his  (h  ssert  of  jia'accs 
ami  temples  of  the  severe.-t  proportions,  of  perfect 
taste  and  of  vast  e.\t  lit.  Domes,  cu|iolas,  hu.,e 
peristyles,  galleries  in  jarspective,  ehgint  porticos, 
columns,  entablatures,  architraves,  were  iiioid  led  by 
his  ingenious  and  skilful  li.inds.  The  jimfiles  were 
of  remarkable  purity,  the  ornann  nts  of  e.vq  iisite 
taste.  The  appropriate  attributes  with  which  he 
adorned  his  temples  rendered  mythology  an  afier- 
diiiuer  study,  at  once  agreealile  and  instructive.  To 
these  temples  this  great  man  aildeil  woods  and 
groves  (the  trees  full  of  nature),  iiiiil  adorned  them 
with  groups  of  figures  of  Sevres.  He  almost  gave 
movement  and  lite  to  these  extraordinary  pictures, 
and,  by  managing  his  light  and  shade  with  t.istc, 
lent  an  enchantment  to  the  whole,  turning  even  a 
wood  of  frizzled  muslin  into  a  slice  of  fury  land. 

But  the  great  Dut'by  did  not  rest  here.  Naught 
with  him  was  done  while  aught  rem  lined  to  do.  He 
was  exactly  like  Caspar  as  far  as  that  went.  He  h  id 
already  ransacketl  earth,  air,  water,  to  please  the 
senses;  he  now  thrust  his  hand' into  the  fire,  lie 
sougllt  the  aid  of  the  pyrotechnist,  and  that  arti.st, 
roused  by  friendship  and  money,  hurried  to  his  suc¬ 
cor.  He  mixed  harmless  Chinese  and  scented  fire¬ 
works  with  his  temples  and  Greek  shrines ;  at  a 
given  signal  fire  w.is  brought,  and  the  carefully  con¬ 
cealed  match  lighted.  In  a  moment  the  Temples  of 
Dutlby  were  tlie  centres  of  a  whirl  of  colored  fiivs  ; 
a  thousand  gerbrM  ilarted  to  tlie  ceiling,  and  shed 
their  scented  sp-irks  on  the  astonished  and  delighted 
guests.  The  noise  and  fragr.ince  of  this  fountain  of 
light,  fliine,  and  color  produced  a  surprise  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  shadow  of  a  fear;  for  the  sparks,  in 
spite  of  their  brilliancy,  were  so  innocent,  that  even 
the  finest  and  most  gauzy  silks  and  tis.mes  received 
no  damage  from  them.  Every  one  allowed  that 
Fairy  Laud,  on  a  Royal  birtlid.iy,  had  lieen  pre¬ 
sented  to  their  eyi’s,  and  that  no  more  lively  and 
splendid  way  of  terminating  a  bamjuct  had  ever 
been  devised. 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  sugar  rocks  strewn  with 


delicacies  were  also  fa«h  ion  able  at  desserts,  with  fruits 
glacees  au  carsniel,  jiyraniids  of  bonbons,  iced 
cheese,  &c.  At  the  same  period  a  Parisian  confec¬ 
tioner  won  eternal,  or  almost  eternal,  fame  —  s-iy  six 
moiiihs’  fame  —  by  preparing  for  state  desserts"  t'le 
]irinclpal  scenes  in  the  ()pera  of  “  The  Hanis.”  Ali 
those  were  times!  A  confectioner  had  to  keep  lis 
wits  about  him  then,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time 
ieer,  confectioner,  decorator,  painter,  architect 
sculptor,  and  florist.  Yes,  there  was  room  for  genius 
then.  A  dessert  might  run  to  ten  thousand  crowns. 

The  dessert  is  mcHiit  for  the  eyes  more  than  the 
stomach.  Yet  what  bright  and  pleasant  thitigs  have 
been  Srtid  “  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine”;  what 
pretty  and  gallant  compliments  paid  as  filberts  have 
been  crackeil !  How  agreeable  it  is  on  a  winter 
evening  to  see  a  broadside  of  honest  chestnuts  liouncc 
and  b'lig  from  the  lower  bar  of  the  gr.ite,  what 
time  the  miserable  and  tepid  formality  of  sinu"- 
gling  them  in,  wra|iped  in  a  napkin,  Jias  been  fir- 
gotten  for  the  quiet  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  a 
really  friendly  party!  The  dinner  is  over,  its  foils 
its  glories,  are  past;  we  are  now  In  a  fl  iwcring  pr.ii- 
rie  of  idleness,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  try  fru'ts,  i 
and  to  sip  at  all  preserves  that  are  not  at  disionl 
with  our  wine. 

Take  it  altogether  (conventional  ns  it  is),  no  one 
would  wish  the  custom  of  dessert  abolished.  It  is  a 
pleas  int  little  fruit  harve.-t ;  but  the  ladies  must  no 
longer  bo  suflcreil  to  leave  us,  now  the  three-bottle 
d  tvs  are  gone  forever.  And  if  F nglish  families  w.iul  l 
only  get  into  the  quiet,  enjoyable  German  way  of  pirt 
singing,  and  woiihl  teach  their  young  people  to  sing, 
des-erl  would  lai  the  be.'t  time  for  a  little  agreeable, 
unostentatious,  cosey,  natural  music. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

M.viiveli.ous  is  the  power  of  old  associations. 
The  familiar  nickname  you  have  borne  at  sclio.il  or  ' 
college  exercises  a  sjiell  over  you  to  your  dvin'f 
d  ly  ;  at  least,  if  it  ilo  not,  you  must  have  been  iiio'c 
than  usu  illy  succe8.'ful  in  the  cultivation,  which  all  : 
of  us  think  we  have  to  practise  for  our  ease  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  of  deadened  feelings.  For  my  part,  1  11  it-  ' 
ter  myself  I  am  as  carefully  weeded  of  all  genuine, 
sjiontaneous  gush  as  most  of  my  eijuals,  or  evvn  of 
my  superiors;  and  yet,  if  the  com|)uuiid  houschol  ler 
himself  were  to  rise  again,  confront  me  siiildmly 
anywhere,  and  address  me  familiarly  as  Poil  (the 
nickname  I  bore  at  school),  I  feel  sure  I  should,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  respond  not  unconlially, 
and  if  ho  were  to  proceed  to  ask  the  loan  of  halt-ii- 
crown,  I  should  be  very  near  (but  I  should  then 
have  had  time  to  recover  myself)  pulling  out  the 
e.xact  sum.  I  can  mention  a  few  cases  in  point. 

There  was  Percy  Wentworth  Howard,  whom  we, 
who  were  his  familiar  form-fellows,  used,  with  school¬ 
boys’  sardonic  pleasure  in  ignoring  hlg'i-sounditig 
names,  to  call  Jock.  I  bad  not  met  him  more  than 
once  or  twice  since  he  left  school,  when  one  day  I 
saw  him  at  Lonl’s.  He  had  been  several  years  in 
India;  he  h.ad  arrived  at  the  rank  of  captain;  he 
wore  a  most  distinguished  air;  he  was  dressed  to 
perfection  ;  and  he  had  with^  him  what  looked  like 
a  fellow-capt  lin  of  similiar  exterior.  I  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  him  ;  and  I  must  confess  (what  nobo  ly 
can  pos-ibly  regret  more  than  I  do)  that  there  was 
(and  is)  nothing  in  my  outward  ap(H‘arance  —  from 
unfashionable  hat,  down  an  unstriking  face,  jia-t 
well-worn  wai-tcoats  and  trousers,  to  clumsy  boots 
—  to  give  promise  of  an  eligible  acquaintance;  and 
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I  have  bad  reasons  since  to  believe  that  if  he  had 
been  allowed  a  little  time  for  contemplation  and 
preparation,  or  if  I  had  called  him  Captain  Howard, 
or  even  Howard,  he  would  have  cut  me.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  1  came  upon  him  suddenly ;  and  when 
surprise  elicited  from  me  a  joyful  cry  of  “  Hollo, 
Jock!”  the  familiar  voice  and  name  were  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  greeted  me  (juite  cordially  ;  whilst 
his  companion  could  not  believe  his  eyes,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  a  glass  in  one  of  them,  to  aasist  them 
in  discovering  the  truth.  The  companion,  more¬ 
over,  was  facetious  enough  to  observe  afterwards,  as 
1  have  been  iidbrmed  (by  a  kind  friend),  that  he 
“  couldn’t  think  whal  it  was  Howard  had  got  hold 
of.”  I  had  serious  thought^  of  inviting  that  com¬ 
panion  to  fight  across  a  handkerchief  (for  a  British 
olficer  who  accepts  a  challenge  nowadays  must  be 
a  madman,  —  and  I  don’t 'think  the  companion 
was). 

Then  there ’s  Bradshaw.  I  heard  the  account 
from  his  own  lips.  Bradshaw,  having  arrived  at 
the  a^e  of  thirty-five,  being  (as  he  has  himself  been 
known  upon  occasion  to  declare)  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man,  wearing  mustache,  beard,  eye-glass,  and  all 
the  appurtenances  of  a  personage  who  must  be  set 
down  as  at  least  someb^ly,  displaying  a  generally 
haughty  demeanor,  which,  as  a  stranger  once  in¬ 
formed  him  (to  his  content,  rather  than  anything 
else),  “  did  n’t  invite  conversation,  sir,”  and  priding 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  looked  noli  me  tatujere 
to  perfection,  hail,  nevertheless,  a  weak  jioint,  dat¬ 
ing  back  from  ever  so  many  years  ago,  in  the  maj¬ 
esty  which  did  hedge  him.  Fwjil  irrecocubile  rer- 
bum ;  and  the  unapproachable  Bradshaw  could  not 
dissociate  himself  from  a  nickname  which  had  stuck 
ti  him  at  school;  and  that  nickname  was  Jinks. 
Now,  a  school-fellow  of  Bradshaw’s  and  mine,  whom 
we  had  neither  of  us  seen  for  many  years,  had  fallen 
into  disrepute,  in  consequence  of  having  done  some¬ 
thing  “  queer  ”  (or,  to  be  more  plain,  by  no  means 
honorable),  and  there  was  a  general  understanding 
that  the  man  who  had  so  done  could  no  longer  be 
known.  One  day,  however,  I  met  Bradshaw,  and 
be  said  to  me  in  an  excited  manner :  “  By  Jove  ! 
what  do  you  think  ?  I  came  across  So-and-so  just 
now,  and  it  was  deuced  awkward.  I  felt  inclined 
to  cut  him,  but  he  came  up  to  me,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said  :  ‘  How  are  you.  Jinks  ’?  ’  And 
what  ever  are  you  to  do  when  a  fellow  calls  you 
Jinks?  You  must  shake  hands,  you  know;  and, 
upon  my'  soul,  when  I  recollect  what  that  fellow 
was,  I  can’t  believe  all  they  say  about  him.”  And 
1  ’ra  very  much  of  Bradshaw’s  opinion. 

Even  bishojis  —  if  one  who  was  himself  eventually 
a  bishop  be  worthy  of  credit  —  cannot  alt^ther 
rid  themselves  of  the  influence  of  early  associations, 
and  are  liable  to  let  slip  from  their  tongues,  some¬ 
times  to  their  own  discomfiture,  nicknames  or  epi¬ 
thets  affixed  in  the  days  of  youth.  According  to 
the  eventual  bishop’s  story,  a  reverend  gentleman 
named  Villiers,  who  had  just  been  promoted  to  a 
bisliopric,  and  was  under  the  first  joyous  efiects  of 
promotion,  encountered  in  the  street,  and  accosted, 
an  old  college-friend,  saying :  “  Ah !  how  are  you, 
mad  Talbot  V  ”  “(Had  to  see  you  have  n’t  forgotten 
old  names,”  answered  Talbot,  sardonically: :  1  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  bishopric,  laduj  Villiers  ” ; 
for  by  this  style  and  title.  Latinized  and  softened  by 
classical  scholars  into  Lucius  Villierius,  was  the 
right  reverend  father  said  to  have  been  known  at 
college. 

So  deeply  rooted,  then,  and  so  hard  to  be  eradi¬ 


cated,  are  the  affections  and  memories  of  “  auld 
lang  syne,”,  that  I  can  easily  believe  Morris,  who  tells 
me  that  he  has  never  recovered  from  the  wrench  it 
required  to  break  oft' an  old  friendship.  “  If  I  were 
to  live  a  hundred  years,”  said  he  to  me,  earnestly', 

“  I  would  never  quar^  irremediably  with  an  old 
friend.”  You  may  answer  sullenly,  as  Jonah  an¬ 
swered,  when  he  was  asked,  “  Doest  thou  well  to 
be  angry  ?  ”  and  say  bitterly,  “  I  do  well  to  be 
angry  even  unto  death  ” ;  but  if  you  let  your  anger 
carry  you  as  far  as  Morris’s  carried  him,  you  will 
have  many  an  hour  of  exquisite  remorse.  The  old 
friend’s  face  will  haunt  you  as  you  lie  awake  o’ 
nights ;  the  old  friend’s  face  will  be,  the  first  to  stare 
unexpectedly  and  unrecognizingly  upon  you  in 
strange  places;  the  old  friend’s  face  will  appear 
like  a  ghost’s  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  company,  of 
whom  you  are  one,  and,  like  a  ghost’s,  will  spoil  your 
mirth  ;  the  old  friend's  face,  careworn  and  haggard, 
will  confront  you  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  you 
will  be  smitten  with  a  dreadful  j>ang.  Where  and 
when  you  least  look  for  it,  the  old  friend’s  face  will 
crop  up  before  you,  and  assume  an  expression  of 
utter  unconsciousness  after  one  momentary  gleam  of 
inexpressible  meaning.  Better,  you  will  think  for 
the  instant,  that  old  fashions  had  prevailed,  —  that 
one  had  slain  the  other  in  honorable  fight ;  then  the 
living  might  at  least  have  mourned  for  the  dead, 
saying  over  his  grave,  “  Alas,  my  brother  !  ” 

And  yet  I  think  Morris,  if  ever  any  man  bad, 
had  a  reason  for  quarrelling  irremeiliably.  Let  his 
simple  story  be  heard,  and  then  let  judgment  be 
passed. 

Suppose  that  ^lorris  and  I  are  walking  arm-in- 
arm  on  the  unfashionable  side  of  Rotten  Row ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  narrow  path  on  the  Knightsbridge 
side.  On  a  sudden,  Morris  mutters  between  his 
teeth,  “Confound  that  fellow,  —  he ’s  everywhere ; 
and  he  looks  exactly  like  a  ghost  this  time.” 

“  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  ”  I  ask. 

“  Do  you  see  that  hollow-cheeked,  gray-haired 
man  on  a  very  sober  roan  cob  ?  ” 

“  With  a  rat-tail  ?  ” 

“Yes;  and  the  rider  has  shrunken,  old-man’s 
legs ;  a  nose  like  an  eagle’s  beak ;  eyes  that  you  can 
hardly  see  now,  but  which  used  to  flash  like  a  fal¬ 
con’s  ;  dropping  cliin  and  stooping  shoulders.  Yet 
he  was  once  as  handsome  a  fellow  as  ever  you  saw  ; 
and  you ’d  hardly  believe  he  is  younger  than  I 
am.” 

“  Nonsense  !  Why,  he  is  as  gray  as  a  badger,  and 
you  have  not  a  white  hair  visible.” 

“  He  is  younger  than  I  am,  for  all  that ;  and  I, 
as  you  know,  am  considerably  on  the  right  side  of 
forty.” 

“  But  do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  No ;  blit  I  can  tell  you  his  name :  it  is  Horace 
Baton.  And  he  haunts  me  as  if  he  were  a  ghost,  — 
the  ghost  of  the  good  old  times.” 

“  Then  you  do  know  him.” 

“  No,  I  do  not.  I  did ;  but  I  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  swore  I  would  never  speak  to  him  again. 
Never  you  quarrel,  old  fellow,  with  an  old  friend, 
and  swear  you  ’ll  never  speak  to  him  again.  He  ’ll 
haunt  you  as  that  man  haunts  me ;  he  ’ll  upbraid 
you,  by  looking  old  and  mi.serable  when  you  can’t 
sympathize  with  him  and  cheer  him,  as  that  man 
iqibraids  me ;  he  ’ll  pop  up  wherever  you  are,  and 
send  you  upon  a  whole  flooil  of  .plea.sant  recollec¬ 
tions,  which  are  turned  bitter  as  gall  at  the  sight  of 
him,  when  you  think  what  he  and  you  were,  and  now 
are.” 
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“  But,  my  dear  Morris,  this  is  not  at  all  like  you. 
How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  manage  to  <|uarrel 
so  bitterly  with  anybody  'i  ” 

“  Well,  you  shall  hear.  Baton  and  I  wer^  at 
school  together,  and  at  college  together;  and,  though 
I  vas  a  little  his  seuior,^^e  were  very  intimate. 
There  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  fun  which  we  did 
not  share,  and,  what  is  still  more  conducive  to 
friendship,  there  was  scarcely  a  scrape  which  one 
got  into  which  was  not  got  into  by  the  other.  There 
was  one  dilliculty,  however,  into  which  Baton  was 
continually  falling,  but  which  I,  through  having 
more  means  than  he  had,  managed  to  avoid.  Of 
course,  1  allude  to  money-lenders.  Well,  things 
came  at  last  to  such  a  pa-ss,  that,  if  he  were  unable 
to  raise  a  certain  sum,  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
university  for  a  temporary  residence  somewhere  else, 

—  probably  in  a  prison,  —  and  then  he  could  n’t  go 
out  in  honors.  And  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
acquisitive  powers,  and,  with  all  his  knocking  about, 
managed  to  read  pretty  hanl,  so  that  he  stood  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a  fellowship.  His  friends  were 
therefore  in  consternation,  and  set  about  procuring 
the  necessary  sum.  Ilis  kinsfolk  were,  some  unable, 
some  unwilling,  to  aid  him  whom  they  considered  a 
scamp;  so  the  burden  fell  on  college  friends.  What 
I  could,  of  course  1  did ;  and  1  i-efused  to  take  any 
sort  of  acknowledgment,  merely  saying  that,  if  he 
were  ever  in  a  {losiliun  to  rejiay,  he  could,  and  I  felt 
quite  sure  would ;  otherwise,  such  a  matter  wouhl  go 
for  nothing  between  him  and  me.  Well,  years  went 
on ;  I  had  left  the  university  (not  without  a  degree, 

—  don’t  think  that);  had  got  through  what  little 
money  I  had;  had  been  unsuccessful  in  everything 
I  tried  my  hand  at;  and  had  arrived  almost  <at  what 
is  called  “the  lend-me-half-a-crown stage.”  Indeed, 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  a  roof  over  my  head. 
Dinners  I  read  of,  but  seldom  touched  (not  for  want 
of  inclination);  and  I  was  living  proof  that  “man 
wants  but  little  here  below” — just  to  maintain  e.\- 
istence.  Seeily  to  look  upon  I  was,  and  very  weak ; 
and  I  perused  with  much  interest  in  the  papers  the 
accounts  of  death  “  accelerated  by  starvation.” 
Meanwhile,  Baton  had  obtained  his  fellowship;  had 
afterwards  found  lucrative  employment;  and,  with 
bis  fellowship,  must  have  had  a  pretty  fair  income. 

Still,  I  knew  he  had  heavy  college  debts,  which 
would  make  a  hole  in  his  means,  and  take  some  time 
to  pay  off;  so  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  did  not 
settle  with  me  ;  for  we  had  kept  up  no  corresjiond- 
ence  since  1  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  college  soon  af¬ 
ter  he  was  made  fellow,  and  he  might  know  nothing 
of  my  affairs.  One  day,  however,  I  found  he  had 
left  a  card  ujwn  me ;  and  meeting  two  of  our  com¬ 
mon  friends,  1  was  informed  by  them  that  he  had 
asked  them  to  dine  with  him  on  a  certain  day  at  his 
hotel,  had  called  to  ask  me  to  join  them,  and, 
finding  I  was  out,  had  begged  them  to  give  me  the 
invitation.  I  w:is  at  the  lowest  ebb  just  then  ;  I  felt 
that,  if  I  were  to  go  and  dine  with  him,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  allude  to  a  settlement  would  be  too  strung, 
and  I  was  conscious  how  ungracious  such  behavior 
would  appear.  I  questioned  our  two  friends  about 
his  circumstances  ;  they  told  me,  as  I  had  surmised 
from  the  expensive  hotel  he  was  staying  at,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  very  flourishing ;  and  they  further¬ 
more  said,  that  he  had  himself  laughingly  admitted 
that  be  was  “rolling  in  gold,”  and  had  informed 
them  that  he  wa^  g^iitg  to  be  married  in  a  very  few 
days.  This,  of  course,  involved  the  abandonment  of 
his  fellowship;  and  if  he  could  afford  to  give  that 
up,  he  must  either  have  come  into  something  good. 
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or  be  going  to  marry  “  money.”  If  he  were  going  I 
to  marry  “  money,”  I  did  not  want  to  be  paid  from 
that  source,  or  to  give  him  the  notion  that  I  had  i 
waited  until  he  was  married  that  1  might  inmiedi-  I 
ately  come  down  upon  him.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  ! 
what  to  do.  I  would  not  dine  with  him  for  the  rea-  ' 
sons  I  have  mentioned,  and  because  my  seedy  ap 
pearance  would  have  made  it  uncomfortable  both 
for  him  and  for  me ;  and  I  have  always  shrunk  from 
exposing  my  frienils  to  that  sort  of  reflected  dis¬ 
credit.  I  therefore  wrote  him  a  note,  of  which  I 
have  kept  a  copy :  here  it  is.” 

I  took  the  copy,  and  read:  “Df.au  Batok,— 
You  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  an  invitation  by 

- and - ;  and  you  were  good  enough  to  leave  I 

a  card  for  me  at  my  lodgings.  I ’m  sorry  to  say  I 
can’t  dine  with  you,  for  several  reasons.  I ’m  out 
at  elbows,  literally,  ^nd  out  at  toes,  too,  literally; 
and  I  should  n’t  like  to  appear  at  your  hotel  in  that  I 
condition.  I  can  get  scarcely  anything  to  do,  and  j 
what  I  get  barely  suffices  to  p  iy  for  my  lodgings  ; 
and  keep  me  alive.  I  am  often  in  a  position  to  ex-  ! 
cite  the  envy  of  that  alderman  who  was  envious  of  a  i 
beggar  for  being  hungry.  But  that  is  not  all.  Ifl  ' 
were  to  dine  with  you,  I  feel  that  it  would  bs  un¬ 
gracious  to  take  that  opportunity  of  alluding  to  what 
1  could  not  help  mentioning ;  so  I  have  preferred  ■ 
writing.  Berliaps  you  recollect  some  jiecuniarj-  : 
transactions  between  us  a  few  years  ago,  when  1 
was  fortunately  able  to  be  of  some  little  service  to 
you  ;  and  as  I  am  now  so  situated  that  a  similar  ser¬ 
vice  might  be  done  by  you  to  me,  to  my  great  ad-  , 
vantage,  it  will  be  enough,  I  dare  say,  for  me  to 
mention  the  f.ict.  Bray,  don’t  exceed  the  bounds 
to  which  I  went ;  and  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  I  will 
consider  that  I  am  asking  a  loan  which  I  will  repay 
when  —  anil  I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  — 1  i 
can.  Mind,  I  am  not  claiming  a  debt ;  I  am  only 
asking  a  tit  for  a  tat,  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  you  really 
can ’t  do  what  I  want,  only  write  and  say  so  ;  and  I 
shall  be  sorry,  but  —  that ’s  all.  Yours  faithfully, 
“Edvvaud  Mouris.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “that  seems  simple  enough.  I 
suppose  he  called,  paid  up,  and  said  he  had  called  1 
before  for  that  very  purpose.” 

“  He  neither  called,”  (taid  Morris  with  a  sigh,  “nor  i 
took  any  notice  at  all  of  my  letter.”  1 

“  The  Scoundrel !  ”  I  muttered  between  my 
teeth. 

“  It  seemed  to  me  such  a  heartless,  cruel  thing,” 
continued  Morris,  “  that,  after  waiting  two  or  three 
days,  I  made  a  resolution  to  go  to  his  hotel,  tell  him 
my  mind,  and  swear  I  would  never,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  speak  to  him  again.  It  w:is  n’t  the  mon¬ 
ey  I  cared  about  so  much ;  it  was  that  the  man  with 
whom  I  had  shared  good  and  evil,  and  whom  I  had 
helped  to  save  from  what  appeared  to  be  imminent 
ruin,  seemed  not  to  care  a  sheet  of  note-paper 
whether  I  died  in  the  gutter  or  not.  I  can’t  pre-  , 
tend  to  be  very  virtuous  and  strict  about  money- 
matters ;  I  owe  people  money  myself;  but  I  would  I 
n’t  be  indifferent  to  the  misfortunes  of  a  man  who 
had  done  me  a  kindness,  and  told  me  I  could  return  ' 
it.” 

“  Well.”  i 

“  I  was  informed  that  he  had  left  his  hotel  the  day  I 

after - and  - had  dined  with  him.  They  j, 

told  me,  at  least,  that  he  was  to  have  done  so,  and  || 
was  going  straight  into  the  country  to  be  married. 

As  I  didn’t  feel  any  grudge  against  his  wife,  and 
did  n’t  wish  to  do  anything  which  might  possibly 
interfere  with  the  pleasantness  of  her  marriage  by 
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ruffling  her  husband’s  temper,  I  determined  to  bide 
my  time.” 

“  AVell,”  said  I  again. 

“  Some  people  might  suppose  that  my  determi¬ 
nation  would  become  weakened  by  lapse  of  time ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  am  far  more  likely 
to  become  set  than  irresolute  about  a  purpose  by 
deferring  it ;  and  the  more  I  reflected  on  that  man’s 
conduct,  the  more  I  resolved  to  break  with  him  for¬ 
ever.  After  more  than  a  year,  my  time  came.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  -mproved  with  me,  and  after  a  while 
Master  Paton  appeared  on  the  scene.  We  were 
more  than  once  in  the  same  public  room  together, 
but,  as  1  do  not  like  public  scandals,  I  determined 
to  wait,  unless  he  should  accost  me,  for  a  more  pri¬ 
vate  opportunity.  Men  who  knew  both  him  and  me 
told  me  that  he  often  inquired  after  me  ;  but  some¬ 
how,  though  he  must  have  seen  me  two  or  three 
times  as  plainly  as  1  saw  him,  he  sat  at  a  distance 
j  from  me,  and  took  great  apparent  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  and  perio'licals.  Did  this  look  as  if  he  had 

1  not  received  my  letter,  and  as  if  he  were  unconscious 

of  having  acted  badly  Besides  -  and - 

.  would  have  told  him  at  the  dinner  how  matters  were 
with  me.” 

“  How  did  it  end  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  One  day,”  said  Morris,  “  I  went  into  a  large 
public  room,  out  of  which  ojiened  the  door  of  a 
small  room.  I  turned  the  handle  and  walked  in. 
The  only  man  there  was  Paton.  I  sat  down  ;  and 
Pston,  with  a  great  deal  of  his  old  exterior  coolness, 
came  up  to  me,  held  out  his  hand,  and  tried  to  say 
cordially,  “  Hollo !  Slorris,  how  are  you  ?  ”  I  put 
my  hands  in  my  pockets,  stood  up  (for  he  used  to 
hare  an  occasional  fit  of  Iiitting  out),  and  said  :  “  1 
wrote  to  you  a  long  while  ago,  and  you  did  n’t  think 
j  fit  to  notice  my  letter.”  “  Where  did  you  write  to?” 

asked  he,  trying  to  look  surprised.  “  To  the - 

Hotel,”  said  I.  “  Don’t  pretend  you  did  n’t  have  the 
letter;  it  mmt  have  reached  you.  Your  conduct 
is  sufficient  proof  that  you  had  it,  or  you  would  have 
called  on  me  again,  or  you  would  not  have  avoided 
me,  as  you  have  done  lately.”  “I  —  I  —  I,”  stam¬ 
mered  he.  But  I  cut  him  short  by  saying :  “  Will 
you  go  into  the  other  room,  or  shall  I  ?  The  further 
we  are  from  one  anijther  the  better  ;  and  1  will 
'  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live,  so  help 
me  God  !  ”  I  dare  say  I  turned  very  pale  ;  I  know 
he  did,  and  without  another  word  walked  into  the 
large  room.  1  might  have  been  inclined  to  listen  to 
,  the  excuse  that  he  had  not  received  my  letter;  only, 

'  added  to  his  suspicious  conduct  whenever  he  had 

1  been  in  the  same  room  with  me  lately,  was  the  fact, 
that  he  had  before,  in  the  old  times,  ignored  a  letter 
'  I  had  seut  him  with  his  share  of  a  joint  hotel-bill  in 

1  it  (about  which  I  had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
remind  him),  and  that  his  habit  of  ignoring  notes 
;  which  could  not  well  be  replied  to  without  a  remit- 
;  tance  of  money  was  notorious.  '  I  had  imagineil, 

1  however,  that  he  would  have  considered  -an  old 
,  friend’s  misery  quite  a  different  matter.” 
j  "  I  think  you  were  perfectly  justified  in  acting  as 
you  did,”  said  I,  warmly’. 

“  Well,”  rejoined  Morris,  “  don’t  you  ever  act  in 
the  same  way.  I  don’t  think  I  would  again,  what¬ 
ever  provocation  I  had.  By  some  strange  sort  of 
'  Nemesis,  that  man  confronts  me  everywhere.  I 
!  have  n’t  walked  here  for  three  years  until  to-day,  and 

1  there  he  is,  looking  grayer,  and  older,  and  sadder, 
and  more  shrunken,  than  he  was  even  a  week  ago, 
when  he  startled  me  by  appearing  where  I  could 
have  sworn  he  would  never  come ;  and  yet  I  cannot 

^ 

ask  him  of  his  welfare,  though  be  was  rny  old  school¬ 
fellow,  my  old  comrade,  my  old  friend.” 

I  think  I  shall  take  Morris’s  advice. 

GOETHE  ANDftMEYERBEER. 

The  legend  of  Dr.  Faust  has  fascinated  author, 
composer,  poet,  dramatist,  and  ballet-master  ever 
since  the  German  student  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  world’s  stage.  Whether  as  the  printer  who 
died  of  the  plague  in  1466,  whether  as  Jobannis 
Faustus  of  Wurtemberg  in  1530,  whether  as  the 
hero  of  Marlowe’s  tragedy  of  1594,  whether  as  the 
character  depicted  by  Mountford  in  1684,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  plays  have  supplied  endless  matter  for  il¬ 
lustration.  Goethe’s  immortal  drama  extended  the 
influence  of  the  story.  Spohr  reigned  supreme  in 
Germany  with  his  opera  (on  the  legend,  not  on 
Goethe’s  version)  until  he  was  snuffed  out  by 
Gouuoti  in  the  French  adaptation  of  Goethe’s  play. 
We  have  had  Faust  pantomimes  and  Faust  ballets  in 
this  country  time  out  of  mind.  Many  will  recol¬ 
lect  the  infernal  glories  of  “  La  Tentation  ”  in  Paris, 
as  performed  in  1832  at  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Musique,  and  its  march  of  the  diabolic  army  down 
the  devil’s  staircase  into  Pandemonium,  with  Adol¬ 
phe  Adam’s  music ;  and  the  pale  reflex  of  some  of 
the  scehes  of  the  lower  regions  at  our  King’s  Thea¬ 
tre  in  1833,  with  Perrot  as  a  Sylph,  Coulon  as 
Mephistopheles,  Albert  as  Faust,  and  Pauline  Ler- 
roux  as  Alargaret.  Then  Tieck  adapted  Goethe’s 
poem  in  1829  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  great 
man.  Melanethon  has  declared  he  knew  Faust,  and 
Calderon  availed  himself  of  the  ideal  Faust  in  “  El 
Magico  Prodigioso.”  Faust  has  been  in  every  hand 
of  note  in  Europe,  whether  sculptor,  painter,  engrav¬ 
er,  poet,  musician,  or  dramatist;  not  even  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  escaped  the  epidemic.  Can  it  be  won¬ 
dered,  then,  that  Meyerbeer  was  infected  ?  His 
infatuation  for  Goethe  was  great,  and  specially  for 
“  Faust.”  But  the  well-known  hesitation  of  Meyer¬ 
beer’s  character  stopped  his  treatment  of  the  story. 
Outlines  of  the  libretto  were  laid  before  him  often, 
but  none  ever  came  up  to  his  standard,  it  was  not 
Spohr  nor  Schubert,  nor  Berlioz,  nor  Gounod,  who 
prevented  the  illustrious  composer  of  the  “  Hugue¬ 
nots”  from  setting  Goethe’s  drama  to  music,  but  the 
lack  of  a  condensiition  thereof  which  should  meet 
his  exigencies.  At  last  he  saw  an  opening  for  his 
treatment,  'fhere  was  a  writer  in  Paris,  M.  Blaze 
de  Bury,  who  was  an  anient  admirer  of  Meyerbeer. 
This  autlior,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
composer,  wrote  a  five-act  drama,  called  “  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Goethe.”  Uis  original  idea  was  that  the 
piece  should  be  essentially  a  play,  but  the  director 
of  the  Odeon,  who  re.ad  the  drama,  thought  that  in 
the  third  act,  a  night  scene,  music  might  be  effec¬ 
tively  introduced.  M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  on  this  hint, 
spoke  to  Meyerbeer  on  the  subject.  The  composer 
declined  to  make  the  play  an  opera :  but  an  idea 
came  into  his  head  that  Goethe  could  have  a  dream 
in  which  all  the  leading  points  of  his  dramas  and 
poems  might  be  musically  illustrated.  In  the  third 
act  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  creating  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  his  subsequent  masterpieces,  wa.s  to  be  reali¬ 
zed  by  the  musician  with  all  those  effects,  choral, 
orchestral,  over  which  he  was  such  a  master. 

This  negotiation  or  understarding  began  in  1859, 
but,  with  the  “  hesitations  ”  of  Mey ^beer,  the  mat¬ 
ter  dragged  on  until  1862.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  Meyerbeer  completed  his  music  for  “  La  Jeu- 
nesse  de  Goethe.”  He  spoke  of  it  to  his  intimate 
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friends  as  k  score  on  which  he  relied  more  for  his 
fame  than  anything  he  had  previoucly  done.  At 
length  something  like  a  dehnifive  understanding  was 
come  to  between  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  and  .Meyerbeer 
to  the  effect  tliat,  after  the  produi-tion  of  the  “  Af'ri- 
caine,”  “  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe  ”  shouhl  l)e  played 
at  the  Odeon.  “  L’homme  propose,  Dieu  dispose.” 
Meyerbeer  died,  after  a  short  illiie.ss,  at  the  hotel  in 
the  Champs  Ebs4es  which  now  liears  his  name.  In 
due  course  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  claimed  the  score  of 
the  incidental  music  to  “  La  .Jeunesse  de  Goethe,” 
on  the  ground  of  his  agreement  with  Meyerln'cr. 
Mine,  Meyerbeer,  the  willow,  her  three  daughters, 
—  Mme.  la  Bantnne  de  ThorlF,  Mine  Retcher,  and 
Mdlle.  Cecile  Meyerbeer,  —  together  with  the  execu¬ 
tors  of  Meyerbeer,  resist  the  demand,  on  the  ground 
of  Meyerbeer’s  express  directions  in  his  will  to  deposit 
all  his  manuscripts,  all  his  musical  ideas  as  noted  down 
in  pocket-books  (five  volumes),  in  a  sealed  chest,  not 
to  be  opened  until  one  of  his  grandchildren  should 
display  musical  tendencies,  and  then  that  child  w.as 
to  have  all  his  unpublished  works  at  the  perioil  of 
his  death,  his  diaries,  and  his  musical  note-books. 
If  no  grandchild  should  be  musically  gifted,  the 
whole  was  to  be  burnt ;  the  will  to  have  eff’ect  when 
his  three  daughters  were  no  more  and  his  grand¬ 
children  had  arrived  at  an  age  to  indicate  musical 
capabilities.  The  only  e.xception  to  the  special 
wishes  of  Meyerbeer  was  for  his  opera  Vasco  de 
Gama”  (”  L’Africaine  ”),  which  he  had  printed, 
and  the  production  of  which  at  the  Grand  Opera- 
House  or  the  Lyrique,  in  Paris,  was  permitted. 
Meyerbeer  appealed  in  his  will  strongly  to  the  love 
of  his  wife  and  children  to  carry  out  religiously  his 
request. 

The  key  to  this  strange  disposal  of  his  unfinished 
and  unpublished  works  has  been  sought  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  the  explanation  of  those  who  knew  Mey¬ 
erbeer  well  may  be  accepted  as  the  true  solution  of 
the  much  canvassed  problem.  Neither  Mine.  Mey¬ 
erbeer  nor  the  three  daughters  had  any  real  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  deceased  as  a  composer ;  they  might 
even  be  pronounced  almost  indifferent  as  to  the 
fame  of  Meyerbeer.  lie  was  conscious  of  this  lack 
of  family  feeling  for  him  as  a  musician  ;  he  was  re¬ 
markably  sensitive  as  to  his  works  falling  into  bands 
incompetent  to  do  him  justice ;  be  shrank  from  the 
notion  of  his  papers  being  transferred  to  a  living 
composer,  who  would  manufacture  a  new  work  out 
of  his  ideas  or  complete  bis  unfinished  productions. 
He  revolted  from  having  the  words  ‘‘  posthumous 
works  ”  attached  to  his  name,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  reputation. 

Meyerbeer’s  legal  representatives  felt  bound  to 
respect  his  will,  and  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  therefore 
brought  his  action  in  Paris  against  them,  to  enforce 
the  delivery  of  the  score,  or  to  pay  him  damages  for 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  contract.  The  cause  has 
been  before  the  courts  for  a  long  time,  but  on  Fri¬ 
day  last,  the  28th  of  August,  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
the  Seine  (First  Chamber)  gave  judgment  and  non¬ 
suited  M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  condemning  him  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  action,  grounding  their  decision  on 
the  express  orders  of  Meyerbeer  in  his  will,  and 
holding  there  never  was  such  a  formal  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  plaintiff’  and  the  deceased  as  to  entitle  the 
former  to  a  judicial  claim.  The  tribunal  also  main¬ 
tained  that,  although  an  opera  was  the  mutual  prop¬ 
erty  of  composer  imd  librettist,  “  La  Jeunesse  de 
Goethe”  was  essentially  an  independent  drama, 
the  music  being  only  an  accessory.  The  court  also 
declared  that  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  could  not  liave 


compelled  Meyerbeer,  if  he  had  been  living,  to 
rentier  the  score,  and  that  years  had  bcen"8ufft‘rnj 
to  elapse  since  the  death  of  the  composer  before 
action  had  been  taken  to  compel  the  executors  lo 
do  what  Meyerbeer  himself  could  not  have  ben 
forced  to  do,  —  that  is,  give  up  his  jiersonal  prop- 
erfy. 

'f  hus  has  ended  a  cause  which  will  form  an  i®. 
portant  episode  in  Meyerbeer’s  biography,  the  mos! 
singular  feature  of  the  trial  being  that  the  exeruton 
would  p<-rhaps  have  been  not  sorry  for  the  protc. 
tion  of  a  legal  decision,  to  absolve  them  from  a  rigij 
interpretation  of  a  will  which  has  deprived  the  mi!, 
sical  world  of  a  masterpiece. 

■ — . 

STUDIES  ON  THACKERAY. 

IIY  .lAMCS  n.VNSAY. 

I. - TIIACKEU.VY  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

The  appi'arance  of  a  standard  and  anthoritatiTe 
edition  of  the  Work^s  of  Thackeray  ought  to  be  fie 
signal  for  a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of  them.  Eve. 
ry  great  writer  passes  through  several  phases  of  criti¬ 
cal  history.  While  he  is  alive,  a  natural  re>erve  pn.. 
vents  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  from  expriss 
ing  themselves  about  him  with  perfect  freedom;  or, 
if  such  fi'ee'loin  be  aimed  at,  the  result  is  an  cjcea 
either  of  panegyric  or  depreciation.  At  his  desi!', 
by  the  general  consent  of  civilized  communities, the 
most  favor.ible  view  is  taken  of  ail  that  he  hns 
done ;  for  who  would  be  so  barbarous  w  to  bris' 
vinegar  insteail  of  wine  to  a  funeral  pyre  ’i*  Butia 
a  few  years  this  last  impression  wanes.  There  is  a 
general  wish  for  absolute  impartiality  and  fraakness 
of  criticism  ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  tbecridc 
to  endeavor  to  fix  the  jdace  of  the  author  that  his 
generation  has  lost  among  the  great  authors  of  the 
generations  gone  by.  Of  course,  this  task  cannot 
be  performed  finally  by  any  contemporary  ;  and  if' 
we  are  warned  to  call  no  man  happy  lAifbre  his  deatli, 
so  we  cannot  settle  the  rank  of  any  writer  fill  bis 
classical  century  has  expired.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  of  a  man’s  contemporaries  about  him  has  a 
certain  freshness  and  familiarity  which  posterity  can 
only  partially  reproduce  by  a  .“trong  effort  of  the  im¬ 
agination.  We  have  the  influences  which  he  felt 
around  us  like  an  atmosphere.  We  ought  to  undn^ 
stand  his  spirit ;  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  relish  his 
genius,  whether  we  can  measure  it  or  no. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  off'er  some  observations  on 
'Thackeray  as  a  Novelist ;  as  a  Humorist  and  S.vtir- 
ist ;  as  an  Essayist  and  Critic ;  as  a  poet.  The 
division  is  made  only  for  convenience’  sake,  since, 
of  course,  there  was  a  unity  of  genius  about  him, 
forming  a  basis  for  the  display  of  these  various 
powers.  And  this  fact  is  a  good  one  to  start  from, 
because  it  gives  us  a  key  to  much  that  was  essential 
in  him  as  a  novelist.  He  was  not  a  man  with  a 
gift  for  the  creatibn  of  stories  only,  or  even  with  the 
higher  for  the  creatiem  of  character  only.  He  was 
a  thinker  and  humorist,  who  showed  a  proportionate 
degree  of  power  in  everything  that  he  undertook. 
'Tlie  smallest  of  his  sketches  or  essays  had  his  mark 
upon  it  as  distinctly,  and  could  as  little  have  Iv  en 
produced  by  anybody  else,  as  “  Esmond”  or  “  Van¬ 
ity  Fair”;  the  broad  arrow  of  his  sovereignty  was 
on  biscuits  no  less  than  on  anchors.  His  writings 
form  a  system  of  social  philosophy,  and  represent  a 
special  type  of  literary  genius,  with  perfei-t  com¬ 
pleteness  and  individuality'.  But  his  novels  come 
first,  by  right  of  their  extent  and  elaboration.  He 
prepared  himself  for  them  by  years  of  thought, 
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i  and  practice ;  years  during  which  (with  nor  a  military  or  clerical  novelist,  though  he  infro- 

!  j^.gii'ty  encouragement)  he  produced  scores  of  de-  duces  soldiers  and  clergymen.  His  roll  of  books, 
liahtful  tahis,  essays,  and  paj)ers,  critical,  satirical,  like  tliS  Bayeux  tapestry,  gives  us  the  whole  gene- 
I  ccniic,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  The  dilference  be-  ration,  men  of  wit,  business,  war,  art;  woiuen  beau- 
1  t«een  these  and  his  very  best  novel  is  only  one  of  (id  and  plaii^  loving  and  hateful,  clever  and  stupid, 
diipee;  though  it  seems  j)robable  that,  but  (or  the  There  are  types  and  occu|)atidns,  no  doubt,  which 
success  of  “  Vanity  Fair,”  they  would  never  have  he  has  not  meddled  with.  But  such  abundant  ma- 
betu  duly  valued  during  his  lifetime.  terial  exists  in  his  books,  to  show  what  k  nd  of  man 

This  width  of  faeu'ty  ami  length  of  apprentice-  is  an  English  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
ship  liarmo.nize  well  with  one  very  remarkable  char-  that  his  omi-sions  are  of  little  importance.  By  the 
^  acteristic  of  his  jrosiiion.  Novels  in  our  day  are  reality  with  which  he  psinted,  he  has  taught  us  to 
f  it, finitely  suUlivided,  that,  even  of  that  minority  divine  for  ourselves  what  he  did  not  print. 

I  (f  them  which  are  worth  rearling  at  all,  many  are  Let  it  be  remarkeil,  too,  that  this  admirable 
‘  pictures  of  mere  fragments  of  English  life.  We  fidelity  to  nature,  enlivened  with  a  humor  never 
have  novels  of  the  fasliimiable,  political,  military,  grotesque,  and  tingr  d  with  a  sentiment  never  maud- 
rtl  <dou3  worlds,  in  which  evr-rytliing  but  the  one  lin,  is  wholly  Thackeray’s  own.  Many  Lave  imi- 
rvorW  that  the  novelist  is  dealing  with  is  ignored,  tated  him,  but  he  im'tated  nobody.  None  of  the 
There  are  writers  who  can  di  aw  a  shojikerper,  and  thousand  moods  or  fashions  of  our  schools  of  think- 
fiil  wls  n  they  attempt  to  ilraw  a  gentlenun  ;  or  ing  are  repeated  in  h  s  hooks,  —  even  in  tlie  earliest 
who  make  a  tolerable  liand  of  a  clergyman  without  of  them.  He  deals  neither  in  Wertlierism,  Byron- 
5  lx.jnir  able  to  paint  a  soldier  or  sailor.  But  Tliack-  ism,  nor  Cirlylism;  the  French  “literature  of  de- 
I  crajV  range  took  in  the  whole  sta  iety  of  Englaml.  spair”  tolled  liarmlessly  its  pisshig  thiimler  over  his 
!  Lonl  Stev  ne  is  just  as  re  il  and  lifelike  as  J.  J.,  and  head.  He  worshipped  no  side  of  life  or  thought 
;  nut  a  whit  more  so.  Dr.  F.-rtnian  is  neither  worse  exclusively.  “  Ivaidioe”  did  not  fiiscinatc  him  with 
nor  better  deserilrctl  thiin  Dr.  Firntin;  anil  Major  chivalry,  nor  “  Wilhelm  Meister”  with  art;  nor  did 
!  Pendennis  is  as  distinct  in  outline  and  solid  in  the  motlern  realism  of  fiction  destroy  his  SMiipatby 
'  botiv  as  Colonel  Neweoine.  If  the  reader  will  take  with  roinanee.  His  strong  intellect  ki  pt  its  iiide- 
up  Thackeray ’.s  figures  in  hanilfuN,  ju.st  as  they  jtendenee  from  the  beginning ;  liis  strong  iiioml  na- 
^.yiiin^— Becky  Sharp,  Laura  Pcmlennis,  Mr.  Deu-  ture  did  justice  from  the  beginning.  Faithfully, 

^  (sate,  Barnes  Newet  me,  Ethel,  Ids  sister,  Henry,  and  regarille.<s  of  all  sentimental  whimpering,  he 
Esmond, —  he  will  fiuil,  on  thinking  them'over,  that  laid  bare  the  selfi.-hness,  meanness,  and  servility  of 
ai  rsgiinls  naturalness  and  trutlifidiiess  they  are  all  the  age.  But  with  eipial  truth  he  brought  on  the 
on  an  equality.  Now.  this  is  a  um-t  impoitat.t  ele-  stage  noble  ;iml  kimlly  eharaeters  like  Col  aid  New- 
nieiit  in  the  value  of  bis  novels.  lie  deals  little,  to  eoim*,  Etln  1  Ne  a  come,  and  Henry  Esim.ntl.  Severe 
be  sure,  with  humble  life,  and  Im*  not  left  us  a  San-  upon  society  as  soe'efy,  he  had  the  strongest  faith 
cho  Pimza.  Atidrew  Faivserviee,  Caleb  Balderstone,  in  human  nature ;  ami  his  own  great  heart  beat  re¬ 
ar  Jacob  Faithful;  hut  this  fact  is  ilue  to  the  veracity  sponsive  to  all  that  was  generous  in  history’,  or  fic- 
•hich  was  liis  crowning  merit.  He  saw  that  the  tion,  or  the  woi  Id  of  his  time. 

old  type  of  (emhil  servant  had  di.s.qipe’ared,  lor  one  The  imlepemlenee  and  originality  of  Thackeray’s 
tliiix',  and  that  there  was  little  poetry  or  humor  to  character  as  a  wi  'ter  makes  it  difficult  to  indicate 
•  lie  got  out  of  relations  based  upon  mere,  money,  the  sources  of  the  culture  by  which  his  genius  was 
He  was  also  too  honest  to  draw  fancy  pictures  of  formed.  The  writers  of  his  own  age  who  got  the 
classes  with  whom  le  had  never  lived;  and  he  start  of  him  in  popularity  taught  him  nothing;  but 
knew,  besides,  that  the  cultivated  ehis-ses  are  the  in  his  >outh  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  towered 
real  representatives  of  the  thought  of  each  genera-  over  Europe,  ami  it  is  certain  that  he  was  deeply 
tiim.  When  we  think  of  Queen  Anne’s  time,  we  iidluenei  d  by  S  r  Walter.  They  had  a  goml  de^ 
,  think  of  the  btateamen,  writt  rs.  beauties,  mertdiant.s,  in  common,  especially  a  sound  worldly  shrewdness, 
and  so  forth.  The  waiters  at  Button’s  who  brought  tempered  by  kindness  of  a  homely  character,  and 
'  Pope  his  colfee,  dllfered  in  no  imjairtant  particular  by  humor  of  that  robust  sort  which  finds  food  for 
—  ill  no  point  that  throws  .my  light  on  the  history  itself  in  the  daily  incidents  of  life.  They  both  had 
'  of  Eu'diuid  —  from  the  drawers  at  the  “  Mermaid”  a  strong  re^plc•t  for  society,  even  while  laughing  at 
wlio  broo'dit  Ben  Jonsim  his  sack.  A  hundred  its  pnjudiees,  and  never  allowed  the  literature  to 
;  tears  hence,  what  Englishmen  who  read  books  a  which  their  lives  were  devoted  to  usurp  superiority 
hundred  years  old  will  like  to  know  will  be,  what  over  other  interests.  The  resemblance  between 
was  the  way  of  thinking  among  their  ancestors  of  them,  however,  was  r.ather  moral  than  intelleetual. 

I  Queen  Vietori.a’s  time,  —  what  was  their  view  of  Sir  Walter  had  a  general  influetiee  over  Thackeray, 
lil'e;  their  standard  of  morals  and  manners;  their  no  doubt,  as  himself  the  real  father  of  the  truthlul 
j  feeling  about  the  form  of  smriety  in  which  their  lot  .and  natural  novel  of  the  nineteenth  century;  hut 
Wiw  eaet?  By  th.it  time,  the  ebann  of  all  comedy  he  bad  uo  special  intlueuee,  and  the  cGar.icter  of  his 
depnding  ou  tlie  popular  humors  of  this  generation  genius  w is  very  diffi  rent.  Thackeray  was  without 
will  have'vanished,  and  the  charm,  too,  of  all  senti-  (Lott’s  femlal  synipathies,  and  had  f.ir  less  romance 
;  Hunt  similarly  lo-al,  as  di-taiet  from  the  gn-at  and  and  historical  feeling;  neither  was  his  imagination 
j  n  nnanent  features  of  human  nature,  —  common  to  so  various  as  that  of  Scott,  —  which  created  such 
Muiituicne  with  Eurip  des,  —  eomnuai  to  Addison  diverse  characters  as  Rebecca  and  Jeannie  Deans, 
I  with  Horace  or  Ikleander.  Truthfulness  to  this  na-  — nor  his  vein  .of  jioetry  so  rich.  In  one  |>oiut  the 
ture,  expressed  with  grace  of  form,  will  alone  li.ave  late  writer  had  an  advantage,  —  he  wrote  a  bet- 
I  a  chance  of  living.  Now,  ♦he  great  merit  of  Thaek-  ter  style.  The  prose  of  Scott  is  cumbrous,  and 
eray  I  take  to  b*%  that  he  lia.i  ndheted  —  with  lucid  .apt  to  be.  veibo-e;  whereas  Thackeray’s  English  Is 
I  beauty,  with  admirable  s-nse,  and  taste,  and  impar-  one  of  his  greatest  merits.  It  is  pure,  clear,  simple 
tidlity  —  the  whole  range  of  the  char  leteristie  Eng-  in  its  power,  .and  harmonious;  cleHn,  .sinewy,  fine, 
I  lish  siKlety  of  his  age.  He  is  not  a  fu.shionable  and  yet  strong,  like  the  legs  of  a  racelior-e.  Style 
I  novelist,  though  he  introduces  persons  of  fashion;  is  a  gift  born  with  a  man,  but  its  character  is  greatly 
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inoditied  by  his  education  and  experience.  One 
sees  very  distinctly  in  Thackeray’s  stjle,  as  in  his 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  things,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public-school  and  university  man, — the  tone  of 
one  born  and  bred  in  the  condition  of  %  gentleman. 
The  facts  of  his  birth  and  education  colored  his 
thought  and  his  style,  just  as  Scott’s  was  colored  — 
even  more  decidedly  —  by  the  family  trailitions  of 
his  ancient  border-race.  He  was  never  zealous  for 
the  classics;  but  the  classics  form  a  man  who  has 
been  nourished  on  them,  whether  he  is  conscious  of 
it  or  not.  We  none  of  us  remember  taking  in  our 
mother’s  milk,  but  we  know  what  it  has  done  for  us 
for  all  that  Thackeray  was  saturated  with  Horace, 
especially  the  lyrical  part  of  the  Venusian ;  he  was 
also  very  fond  of  Montaigne,  and  intimate  with  him. 
In  fact,  Latin  writers,  French  writers,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seem  to  have 
constituted  his  favorite  reading.  Yet  he  was  always 
more  a  man  of  the  world  than  a  man  of  books; 
and  if  we  allow  much  influence  over  the  formation 
of  his  style  to  the  sources  just  indicated,  we  may 
also  see  in  it  a  certain  conversational  ease  and 
grace,  which  is  not  a  result  only  of  reading,  and 
which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  detestable  style, 
formed  upon  newspapers,  of  so  many  inferior  men. 
To  hit  the  right  mean  between  a  bookishness  which 
is  too  stiff,  and  a  collo<iuialism  which  is  too  loose,  is 
one  of  the  rarest  achievements  in  literature,  ami 
one  that  more  than  any  other  secures  to  an  author 
the  position  of  a  classic.  No  English  novelist  ap¬ 
proached  this  standard  in  Thackeray’s  time  so  nearly 
as  he,  and  perhaps  no  previous  novelist  except  the 
incomparable  Fielding. 

Thackeray  showed  all  his  characteristic  qualities 
very  early.  The  reader  who  goes  back  to  the 
“Yellowplush  Papers,”  the  “  Fitzboodle  Confessions,” 
the  “  Fatal  Boots,”  “  Barry  Lyndon,”  or  “  The 
Hoggarty  Diamond,”  finds  himself  in  contact  with 
the  same  mind  which  produced  the  subsequent  mas¬ 
terpieces.  They  may  be  half-sovereigns,  and  the 
others  sovereigns,  but  they  have  equally  his  head 
upon  them.  We  see  the  great  novelist  forming  him¬ 
self,  but  having  already  a  distinctive  philosophy 
and  manner  of  his  own,  and  an  excellence  peculiar 
to  him.  What,  perhaps,  first  strikes  one  is  his  ease, 
—  an  ease  the  result,  not  of  carelessness,  but  of 
power.  The  observation  is  keen  and  penetrative ;  the 
humor  naturally  quiet  and  intellectual,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  hilarious  and  redundant.  The  characters  are 
invariably  lifelike,  and  never,  under  any  temptation, 
pass  put  of  the  region  of  legitimate  comic  art.  Con¬ 
sidered  gs  stories,  the  stories  are  simple  enough ; 
and,  indeed,  Thackeray’s  power  was  always  shown 
in  the  higher  walks  of  fiction,  in  the  creation  of 
character.  He  did  not  invent  a  complicated  intrigue 
and  then  a  set  of  marionettes  to  carry  it  out ;  but 
followed  naturp,  which  makes  human  action  depend 
upon  human  character.  If  the  order  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote’s  adventures  were  altered,  he  would  still  be  the 
Don.  A  talk  over  the  fire  between  Mr.  Shandy 
and  Uncle  Toby  is  worth  a  whole  volume  of  adven¬ 
tures  by  Dumas.  But  then  it  is  precisely  the  intel¬ 
lectual  novel  which  is  neglected  by  the  vulgar,  while 
it  is  waiting  breathlessly  to  see  ‘‘  who  ”  somebody 
“  will  turn  out  ”  to  be,  or  is  roaring  at  a  group  of 
caricatures,  in  some  more  congenial  quarter.  RIen 
like  John  Sterling  saw  that  “  The  Hoggarty  Dia¬ 
mond  ”  was  as  charmingly  natural  as  Goldsmith  ; 
but  it  was  refused  by  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and 
neglected  by  the  general  reader.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  best  of  all  Thackeray’s  earlier  stories,  as  he  al¬ 


ways  thought,  and  the  one  most  worth  studying  by 
those  who  would  trace  the  development  of  his  genim. 
His  philosophy  and  his  art  are  both  there  in  charm¬ 
ing  miniature.  We  have  his  favorite  types  of  good 
character,  —  an  honest,  unaff’ected,  warm-hearted 
young  fellow,  capable  of  weakness,  but  not  of  base¬ 
ness  ;  we  have  a  rofjue,  but  a  rogue  not  wholly  with- 
out  some  good  points;  a  trusting,  loving  lass;  a 
queer  old  lady,  not  unnaturally  queer,  however- 
and  a  little  knot  of  people  of  condition,  some  of  whom 
have  their  own  prejudices,  but  who  are  in  the  main 
good  and  kindly.  Already  Thackeray”  showed  his 
distrust  of  that  raw,  and  as  it  were  barbarous,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  theory  which  divides  characters  into  black 
and  white,  like  chessmen,  and  opposes  them  to  each 
other  in  the  game  of  life.  He  took  care  to  exhibit 
the  good  or  evil  elements  as  preponderating  in  each 
case,  on  the  whole ;  for,  otherwise,  morality  would 
come  to  a  dead  lock.  But  to  paint  every  villain 
with  hoofs  and  tail,  and  all  the  gocal  people  with 
wings,  would  have  been  far  too  rudimentary  a  con¬ 
ception  for  a  painter  who  was  a  thinker.  Thacke¬ 
ray  knew  life  and  human  nature  too  well  for  that. 
Yet  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  which  type  of  char¬ 
acter  he  preferred, —  the  good  type  with  some  weak 
points,  or  the  bad  with  some  tolerable  ones.  Our 
sympathy  is  with  Sam  Titmarsh  from  first  to  last ; 
and  it  always  seems  wonderful  to  a  reflecting  critic 
how  anybody  could  reail  the  account  of  the  honest 
fellow’s  losing  his  child  during  their  poverty,  and 
then  join  in  the  once  fashionable  cant  that  the  au¬ 
thor  was  “  cynical,”  “  a  man  without  heart,”  “  with¬ 
out  tenderness,”  and  all  the  rest  of  that  dismal  and 
ungrateful  nonsense  !  The  truth  of  the  matter  re¬ 
ally  is  that  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  Thacke¬ 
ray  to  be  more  tender  and  sentimental  than  he  shows 
himself ;  and  that  it  was  his  intellectual  honesty 
which  kept  this  tendency  in  check,  and  made  him 
lay  bare  all  his  severest  thoughts  about  the  ugly 
and  paltry  and  ridiculous  side  of  things.  What  on 
earth  is  a  man  of  genius  sent  among  us  for  but  to 
tell  the  truth  If  the  Attic  salt  loses  that  savor, 
what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  or  what  but  this  candid  and 
honest  employment  of  their  powers  has  kept  the 
Mollbres  and  Montaignes,  the  Popes  and  Swifts,  the 
Horaces  and  Juvenals  so  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  world  ?  One  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  thinker  in  this  age  is  to  oppose  a  shallow 
optimism,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  serious 
thought,  and  of  Christianity  itself;  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Carlyle,  no  nran  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
useful  in  this  direction  than  Thackeray.  He  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  spoil  the  stomach  of  his  generation 
by  feeding  it  on  barley-sugar. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  Thackeray’s  earlier 
tales  must,  of  course,  acknowledge  that  “  Vanity 
Fair”  was  a  prodigious  advance  ujKm  them.  It  re¬ 
tains  a  peculiar  charm,  though  he  reached  a  still 
higher  grade  of  art  in  “  E.-iinond  ”  and  in  “  The 
Newcomes.”  There  is  an  animation  and  a  freedom 
of  satire  about  “Vanity  Fair”  which  has  its  own 
delightfulness  as  distinct  from  the  mellower  beauty 
and  sedater  humor  of  its  successors.  In  dramatic 
effect  and  interest  of  narration,  it,  perhaps,  takes 
the  lead  of  all ;  for  Thackeray  has  scarcely  anywhere 
else  such  situations  as  that  of  the  Waterloo  crisis,  or 
the  surprise  of  Becky  by  her  husband  when  he  es¬ 
capes  from  the  sjionging-house.  And  how  ailraira- 
bly  the  story  develops  itself  out  of  such  simple  ele¬ 
ments  1  How  modest  the  fountains  from  which  spring 
the  stream  of  story  that  by  and  by  expands  into  a 
mirror-like  lake,  reflecting  the  character  of  a  whole 
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L  generation!  We  have  two  middle-class  families  in 
■  Russell  Square,  tbe  son  and  daughter  of  which  are 
I  engaged  to  each  other.  The  daughter  has  a  school- 
I'  fellow  who  goes  out  as  a  governess  to  make  her  way 
in  the  world.  The  son  enters  the  army,  and  natu¬ 
rally  makes  intimate  friends  at  his  mess.  But  by 
degrees  the  interest  widens  and  deepens.  A  whole 
group  of  personages  is  taken  in,  and  their  fortunes 
linked  together ;  the  comedy  darkens  into  tragedy, 
tbe  satire  grows  more  and  more  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
tense,  and  a  book,  apparently  begun  as  one  of  mere 
amusement,  closes,  leaving  its  reader  a  lifelong  theme 
for  emotion  and  meditation.  The  change  is  ehielly 
due  to  the  development  of  the  character  of  Becky 
Sharp;  and  nothing  is  more  illustrative  of  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  genius  than  the  probable,  reasonable,  and  en- 
I  tirely  natural  and  sensible  way  in  which  Becky’s 
1  progress  through  life  is  managed.  Nobody  can  lay 
bistinger  on  an  incident  in  it  not  likely  enough  un¬ 
der  the  conditions,  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
Becky’s  own  character,  and  that  of  the  jteople 
among  whom  she  is  thrown.  It  is  this  supreme 
merit  of  truth  which  distinguishes  Thackeray  from 
mere  novelists  of  the  day ;  heroes  of  the  Bhotographie 
school,  which  deals  in  commonplace  realism;  and  the 
Fantastic  school  which  deals  in  extravagant  inciilent. 

There  arc  realists,  and  reali.-ts.  Thackeray  paints 
common  life,  but  nut  in  a  commonplace  manner. 
Tiiere  are  novelists  whoso  imitation  is  mechanical, 
rather  than  creative,  and  resembles  the  employment 
i  of  real  water,  real  horses,  &c.  on  the  stage,  —  a  vul¬ 
garity  which  attacks  art  in  its  very  essence.  They 
mske  their  characters  twaddle  through  whole  pages, 
1  like  those  in  Swift’s  satirical  piece  on  “  Polite  Con- 
vernation.”  But  though  peojtle  do  undoubtedly 
twaddle  in  the  actual  world,  that  is  not  a  suHicient 
Ij  reason  for  making  them  twaddle  in  a  work  of  art, 
which,  though  bound  to  be  natural,  is  'uound  also  to 
,  sbowsome  power  of  selection  amongst  the  protlucts  of 
nature.  Thackeray,  in  “  Vanity  Fair”  and  every¬ 
where  else  detests  the  false,  the  turgid,  the  high-llown  ; 
and  resolutely  prefers  good  low  art  to  the  sham  high. 
But  there  is  a  medium ;  and  he  is  never  realistic  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  post-oHice  directory  is  so.  lie 
was,  however,  for  a  long  time,  too  veracious  for  his 
readers;  and,  even  after  “  Vanity  Fair”  hadappeared, 
the  sweet,  kindly  little  Amelia  was  attacked  as  not 
clever  enough  for  the  place  which  she  held  in  the 
novel.  As  if  cleverness  was  either  the  commonest 
or  the  most  desirable  quality  in  a  heroine,  —  at  least  a 
heroine  that  is  intended  to  be  loved  and  married  ! 
Through  all  Thackeray’s  books  there  runs  the  pre¬ 
vailing  doctrine  that  women  —  in  spite  of  their  lit¬ 
tle  jealousies  and  other  faults  —  are  better  than  men 
by  dint  of  their  tenderness  and  alTection  ;  and  surely 
these  are  found  every  day  in  women  still  duller  than 
Amelia  b  represented  as  being.  It  is  curious  how 
completely  in  “  V^anity  Fair”  Thackeray  put  on  the 
eta^e  his  whole  com|)any  of  actors  in  the  comedy  of 
life.  Dobbin  has  a  family  likeness  to  Colonel  New- 
come  and  Henry  Idstnond ;  George  Oslmrne  has 
a  strong  moral  resemblance  to  Arthur, Pendennis  ; 
Laura  Bell  is  a  cleverer  Amelia ;  and  Mi.ss  Crawley 
claims  kin  both  with  old  Lady  Kew  and  with  the 
Baroness  Bernstein  who,  as  the  brilliant  Beatrix, 
had  some  points  in  common  (under  g’reat  difference 
of  condition)  with  Becky  Sharp.  The  George  War¬ 
rington  of  “  Pendennis”  is  a  relative,  in  every  sense, 

I  of  his  namesake  in  “  The  Virginians.”  I  do  not  the 
least  mean  that  Thackeray  repeated  himself,  or 
I  that  these  are  not  all  distinct  individualities.  On 
I  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  they  should  be  both 


like  and  unlike  is  a  proof  of  the  artist’s  sublety  as  of 
his  fidelity  to  nature.  But  the  resemblances  are 
worth  studying  by  those  who  would  understand  his 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

“  Pendennis  ”  is  a  less  Interesting  story  than 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  and  is  less  concentrated  and  intense 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  best  character  in 
“  Pendennis  ”  is  Warrington,  —  one  of  the  most  real, 
as  well  as  lovable,  of  the  author’s  creations ;  but  it 
is  a  disadvantage,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
he  should  have  coramaratively.  little  part  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fable.  The  Major,  a  selffsh  and  gentle¬ 
manly  tuft-hunter,  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  Thacke¬ 
ray’s  comic  figures ;  and,  what  is  highly  significant, 
he  somehow  never  loses  a  certain  dignity,  though 
his  life  is  essentially  narrow  and  servile.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis  himself,  though  the  reader  is  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  considerable  sympathy  with  him,  is  but  a 
poor  creature.  The  women,  too,  in  “  Pendennis  ” 
make  less  impression  on  the  memory  than  those  of  any 
of  Thackeray’s  larger  books.  The  goodness  of  Mrs. 
Pendennis  there  and  elsewhere  is  overdone,  and 
verg.-s  on  “  goody-goody  ”  ;  while  Blanche  Armory 
lacks  fibre,  and  is  too  insipiil  to  overcome  the  kind 
of  negligent  contempt  which  her  shallowne‘ss  and 
selfishness  inspire.  Ther'e  are,  one  need  scarcely  say, 
a  thousand  beauties  of  style  and  observation,  a 
thous.ind  touches  of  wit  and  humor,  in  “  Pendennis.” 
But  one  expects  these  in  a  book  of  Tliackeray’s  as 
a  matter  of  course  ;  and  all  I  C9ntend  is,  that,  as  a 
novel,  “  Pendennis  ”  does  not  reach  the  author’s 
highest  mark. 

In  “  Esmond,”  we  have  at  once  a  higher  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  interest.  Henry  Esmond  stands  out 
better,  as  a  man  of  brains  and  character,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  than  any  other  similar  personage  in  these 
novels.  Lady  Kachel  is  very  sweet  and  pure,  with¬ 
out  cca.sing  to  be  human  and  fallible ;  and  Beatrix 
is  brilliant,  radiant,  full  of  life  and  force,  —  a  Mary 
Stuart  or  Cleopatra  of  the  every-day  world.  The 
distance  of  time  at  which  the  action  of  “  Esmond  ” 
goes  on  seems  to  have  acted  on  Thackeray’s  imagi¬ 
nation  like  a  stimulant ;  for  there  is  not  only  more 
romance,  but  there  is  more  sentiment,  in  “  Esmond  ” 
than  in  his  other  fictions.  Tiiat  the  hero,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  lover  of  Beatrix,  should  become  the 
husband  of  her  mother,  jars  on  the  feelings  of  some 
of  his  admirers.  But  it  would  be  well  worth  their 
while  to  study  )>hase  by  phase  the  admirable  deli¬ 
cacy  with  which  Henry  Osmond’s  attachment  to 
llachel  is  made  to  grow,  and  the  e.xquisite  art  by 
which  the  final  result  is  hinted  at,  and  the  spectator 
gradually  reconciled  to  it,  in  the  course  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  Considered  simply  as  an  historical  novel, 
“  Esmond  ”  has  less  merit  than  as  a  picture  of  that 
human  nature  which  in  its  essential  elements  Is  the 
same  through  all  generations.  The  writer  has  with 
infinite  dexterity  reproduced  in  many  passages  the 
tone,  and  availed  himself  of  the  events,  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  held  illiterate  writei-s  in  deep 
and  consistent  contempt.  But  his  mind  was  not 
historical ;  and  his  inferiority,  when  he  passes  from 
imaginary  to  historical  characters,  becomes  appar¬ 
ent  the  moment  he  is  compared  with  a  master  like 
Scott.  Ills  Steele,  A<ldison,  Bollngbroke,  Swift,  are 
shadowy  and  inferior  by  the  side  of  such  tlesh-and- 
biood  figures  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the  “  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,”  or  the  Cromwell  of  “  Woodstock.” 
Yet  the  Queen  Anne  period  was  beyond  all  question 
the  period  wit'u  which  Thackeray’s  reading  had 
made  him  most  familiar. 

If,  as  I  venture  to  think,  “Vanity  Fair”  is  the 
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most  brilliant,  anil  “  E:<mon(l  ”  tin;  inostbfautiful,  of 
Thackeray’  novels,  so  “  The  Newcoines  ”  is  prob¬ 
ably —  take  it  all  in  all  —  the  greatest  of  them.  | 
The  chief  cliarai'ters,  while  not  a  whit  less  natural 
than  those  of  his  previous  works,  arc  of  a  higher 
type,  and  the  range  of  general  character  and  inci¬ 
dent  is  very  wiile  and  various.  Ethel  Newcoiue, 
who  is  at  once  as  clever  as  Beatri.\  ai.d  as  good  as 
Laura,  disp  )8es  at  once  of  the  old  charge  that  all 
the  writer's  good  women  are  geese.  The  Colonel  is 
the  finest  portrait  that  has  been  added  to  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  English  fiction  since  Sir  Waller’s  time  ;  and 
the  pathos,  at  once  manly  and  delicate,  with  which 
his  ruin  and  death  are  treated,  pUces  Thackeray  in 
the  very  highest  rank  of  poetic  humorists.  Nor  h.as 
he  anywhere  shown  more  comic  cin  than  in  “  Tiie 
Newcomes.”  Wliat  can  be  better,  as  tiie  very  es¬ 
sence  of  worhlliness  of  the  nineteenth-i’entury  type, 
than  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  ?  Where  is  there  a 
jollier  Bjhemian  —  a  Bohemian,  but  still  a  gentle¬ 
man —  than  F.  Bayham  ?  How  wonderfully  real 
are  Mi-s.  Hobson  Newcome  and  Chailes  Honey- 
man  ! 

But  Florae,  with  his  honhomie  and  his  extrava¬ 
gance,  his  mixrure  of  sense,  levity,  good-breeding, 
and  oddity,  is  perhaps  a  more  marvellous  achieve¬ 
ment  tor  an  English  novelist  th.in  any  of  these.  He 
is  thoroughly  French,  yet  no  Frenchman  could 
have  drawn  him ;  for  he  belongs  to  both  countries, 
and  it  would  h.ive  .been  vain  to  expect  even  from 
B.dzac,  l)c  Stendhal,  or  De  Beririnl,  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  England  and  English  as  Thackeray  pusses.sed 
of  France  and  French.  In  “  The  Newcomes”  his 
genius  reached  its  high-water  mark.  “  The  Vir¬ 
ginians  ”  shows  many  of  his  be.-t  ipialities,  but  does 
not  add  to  the  resources  at  our  disjxjsal  for  under¬ 
standing  or  measuring  his  powers.  The  same  tiling 
is  true  of  the  lesser  works  which  followed ;  though 
none  of  them  are  without  that  truthlulness  and 
solidity  which,  above  everything  else,  make  his  ad¬ 
mirers  respect  in  him  the  greatest  English  novelist 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Sir  Walter  Scott  alone 
excepted. 
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CH.\PTE:R  III.  (Continued.) 

The  thing  had  happened  half  a  century  before, 
and  the  Admiral  had  not  been  at  sea  at  all  for  half 
that  time,  and  here  was  a  prc'^ent  tragedy  going  on 
beside  us,  and  the  message  of  fate  cru-hed  up  with 
my  fan  in  inyhand.  Lottie  Stoke  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  doorway  several  times,  casting  appeal¬ 
ing  looks  at  me.  Once  she  lieckoiied,  and  pointed 
energetically  to  the  ilrawing-room  in  which  poor  lit¬ 
tle  Mrs.  Gresham  was.  But  when  I  got  time  to 
think,  as  I  did  while  the  old  m  in  was  talking,  I 
thought  it  was  best,  on  the  whole,  to  defer  giving 
my  letter,  whatever  it  was.  It  could  not  be  any¬ 
thing  trifling  or  temporary'  which  made  the  master 
of  the  house  steal  away  in  the  darkness.  I  have 
had  a  good  many’  things  put  into  my  hands  to  man¬ 
age,  but  I  don't  think  1  ever  had  anything  so  diffi¬ 
cult  as  this.  For  I  did  not  know,  and  could  not 
divine,  what  the  sudden  misfortune  was  which  I  had 
to  conceal  from  the  world.  AH  this  time  Mr.  Fortis 
went  on  complacently  with  his  talk  about  the  old 
salt-water  lords  who  were  dead  and  gone.  He 
stood  over  me,  and  was  very  animated  ;  and  I  had 
to  look  up  to  him,  and  nod  and  smile,  and  preUmd 
to  listen.  What  ghosts  we  were,  as  Lottie  said! 


My  head  began  to  swim  at  last  as  Mr.  Fortis’s 
words  buzzed  in  my  ear.  “ '  My  lord’  I  said,  ‘ 
brother’s  sercices,  —  not  to  speak  of  my  own  familj 
influence' ” —  This  formed  a  kind  of  chorus  to  it, 
and  came  in  again  and  again.  He  was  only  in  the 
middle  of  his  narrative  when  Lottie  came  up,  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  through  all  obstacles.  She  wa*  trem¬ 
bling,  too,  with  excitement  which  had  le.-s  founds, 
tion  than  mine. 

“  I  can’t  find  Mr.  Gri  sh.im  anywhere,”  she  wliii. 
pered.  “  He  is  not  in  any  of  the  rooms ;  none  of  the 
servants  liave  seen  him,  and  it  is  time  for  supper. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 

“  Is  Alla  alarmed  ?  ”  said  I. 

“No;,  she  is  such  .a  child,”  said  Lottie.  “Bat 
she  is  iH’ginning  to  wonder.  Come  and  say  some¬ 
thing  to  lier.  Come  and  do  something.  Don’t  sit 
forever  listening  to  that  tiresome  old  man.  I  shall 
go  crazy  if  you  do  not  come  ;  and  she  dancing  as  it 
nothing  had  happened!” 

Mr.  Fortis  liad  waited  patiently  while  this  mhij. 
pering  went  on.  When  I  turned  to  him  again  he 
went  OM  the  same  as  ever.  “  This  was  all  to  the 
senior  sea  bird,  you  unJjrstand,  Mrs.  Mulgure, 
As  for  the  other  —  ” 

“  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  the  rest  another  time," 

I  .s.aid,  like  a  hypocrite.  “  I  must  go  to  Mrs.  Gres¬ 
ham.  Lottie  has  come  to  fetch  me.  I  am  m 
sorry  —  ” 

“Don’t  say  anything  .alioiit  it,  ”  sail  Mr.  Fortis. 

“  I  shall  find  an  opportunity,”  and  he  olfercil  me 
his  arm.  I  had  to  w.ilk  with  him,  looking  quite  at 
my  ease,  through  all  those  pretty  grou[>s,  one  ami 
another  calling  to  me  as  I  passed  “  O,  please  tell 
me  if  niy  wreatli  is  all  right,”  Nellie  Fortis  whis¬ 
pered,  ilrawing  me  from  her  uncle.  “  Mrs.  Mul- 
grave,  will  you  look  if  I  am  torn'!*”  cried  another. 
Then  pair  after  pair  of  dancers  came  whirling 
along,  making  progre-s  dangerous.  Such  a  sight  at. 
any'  time,  when  one  is  past  the  age  at  which  one 
takes  a  per.sonar  interest  in  it,  is  apt  to  suggei'ti  | 
variety  of  thoughts ;  but  at  this  moment !  Lottie 
hovered  about  me,  a  kind  of  acant  courier,  clearing 
the  way  for  me.  There  was  something  amazing  to  ‘ 
me  ill  her  excitement,  especially  as,  just  at  the  rao-  i 
iiient  when  she  was  lalioring  to  open  a  way  for  me,  ; 
Ada  Greshaiy  went  flying  past,  her  blue  eyes  shin-  ^ 
iiig,  her  cheeks  more  like  roses  than  ever.  She 
gave  me  a  smiling  little,  nod  as  her  white  ilres 
swept  over  my  dark  one,  and  was  gone  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  room  liefore  I  could  say  a  word 
I,a)ttie  drew  her  breath  hard  at  the  sight.  Her  sgh 
sounded  shrill  as  it  bn*athed  past  me.  “Biliyl* 
she  whispered.  “  D.ill !  ”  And  then  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes.  I  was  sfcirtled  beyond  di  si'rip- 
tion  by  her  looks.  Had  she  cuine  to  care  for  Gtr 
aid,  ill  the  midst  of  that  worldly  ilreadful  schemed’ 
hers  ?  or  what  did  her  agitation  me.an  ? 

It  was  time  for  supper,  however,  and  the  eliles 
of  the  party  began  to  look  for  it;  and  there  wets 
a  good  many  people  wondering  and  inquiring  when 
was  Mr.  Gresham  ?  where  were  the  brothers 
Young  ladles  stood  with  injured  faces,  who  haJ 
been  engaged  to  dance  with  Ilarry  or  Gerald  ; 

Ada  herself,  when  her  waltz  was  over,  liegan  to 
look  about  anxiously.  By  this  time  I  had  got  r 
of  Jlr.  F'orti.s,  and  made  up  my  mind  what  toi.'^ 
1  went  up  to  her,  and  stojijied  her  just  as  she  wij 
asking  one  of  the  gentlemen,  had  he  seen  her  hu'i 
baud  V  —  where  was  Ilarry  ?  I  kept  Harry’s  bitu^ 
paper  fast  in  iny  hand.  I  felt  by  instinct  that  to 
give  her  that  would  only  make  matters  worse.  i 
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mull*  uD  the  best  little  story  1  could  about  old  Mrs. 
Gfeshwii’s  illness. 

<•  They  both  went  oil'  quite  quietly,  not  to  disturb 
the  ptrtv,”  I  said.  “  I  was  to  put  ofT  tellinjf  you  as 
loiy  as  i  could,  iny  dear,  not  to  sjioil  your  pleasure. 
Xhny  could  not  help  themselves.  They  were  very 
much  put  out  at  the  thought  of  le  tviii^  you.  But 
Sir  Thomas  will  take  Mr.  (Iresham’s  place  ;  and  you 
taow  they  were  obliged  to  }'0.” 

Tears  sprang  to  poor  Ada’s  eyes.  “  O,  how 
unkind  of  Harry,”  she  crieil,  “  to  go  wiriioiit  telling 
nie!  As  if  1  should  have  kept  on  dancing  had  I 
know.').  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all,  —  to  tell  you, 
and  go  without  a  word  to  me  !  ” 

“  Mv  dear,  he  would  not  spoil  your  ydeasure,”  I 
said;  “and  it  would  have  been  so  a'wkwaril  to  send 
all  these  people  away.  And  you  know  she  may  get 
better  after  all.” 

“  That  is  true,”  said  e.xsy-minded  Ada.  “  It  would 
have  been  awkward  breaking  up  the  party.  But  it 
ij  odd  about  mamma.  She  was  quite,  well  yester¬ 
day.  She  w.as  to  have  been  here  to-night.” 

0,  it  must  have  been  sometbiug  sudden,”  I 
crieil,  at  the  end  of  my  invention.  “  Sliall  1  call 
Sir  Thomas  ?  What  can  I  do  to  be  a  help  to  you  ? 
Yua  must  be  Mr.  and  Airs.  Gresham  both  in  one  for 
to-night” 

A'la  put  her  laced  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes, 
.ind  smiled  a  little  faint  smile.  Will  you  tell  Sir 
Tiiouias?  ”  she  said,  “  1  feel  so  bewildered  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

Then  I  commenced  another  progress  in  search  of 
SirThonnas,  Lottie  S  oke  still  hovering  al>out  me 
iu  pale  as  a  spirit.  She  took  my  arm  as  we  went 
!  on.  “  VV’as  that  all  a  story  ?  ”  she  whisperetl  in 
my  ear,  clasping  my  arm  tightly  with  lier  hands. 

,  I  made  her  no  answer ;  I  dared  not  venture  even 
t  to  let  her  see  my  face.  I  went  and  told  the  same 
I  story  very  circumstantially  over  again  to  St 
■  Thomas.  1  ho|)e  it  was  not  a  great  sin  ;  indeed,  it 
r  might  be  quite  true  for  anything  I  could  tell.  It 
I  was  the  ouiy  natural  way  of  accounting  for  their 
I  mysterious  absence  ;  and  everybody  was  e.xtremely 
sorry,  of  course,  and  behaved  as  well  as  possible. 
Old  Mrs.  Gresham  was  scarcely  known  at  Dingle- 
wood.  and  Alla,  it  was  evident,  was  not  very  pro- 
foandly  affected  after  the  first  minute  by  the  news; 

;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  supj)er-tal'le  was  lively 
enough,  and  the  very  young  jwople  even  strayed 
into  the  ilaneing-room  after  it.  But  of  course  we 
knew  better  than  that  when  trouble  had  eomC  to 
the  house.  It  was  not  much  above  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  they  were  all  gone.  I  pretended 
to  go  too,  shaking  off  Lottie  Stoke  as  best  I  could, 
and  keeping  out  of  sight  in  a  corner  while  they  all 
streamed  away.  On  the  whole,  I  think  public  opin¬ 
ion  was  in  favor  of  Harry  Gresham’s  quiet  departure 
without  making  any  disturbance.  “  He  was  a  very 
good  son,”  people  saiil,  and  then  some  of  them  spec- 
u'ated  if  the  floor  lady  died,  how  Hirry  and  his 
wife  would  manage  to  live  in  the  quietness  which 
'  family  affliction  demanded.  “  They  will  bore  each 
Jother  to  death,  ”  said  a  lively  young  man.  “  O,  they 
^  are  devoted  to  each  other !  ”  cried  a  young  lady, 
a  suspicion  entered  any  one’s  minil.  The  ex¬ 
planation  was  quite  satisfactory  to  everybody  but 
Lutie  Stoke ;  but  then  she  had  seen  Harry  Gres- 

Ikam’s  face. 

When  I  had  made  quite  sure  that  every  one  was 
I  stole  back  quietly  into  the  blazing  deserted 
;‘pjins.  Had  I  ever  been  disposed  to  moralize  over 
io  scene  of  a  concluded  feast,  it  certainly  would 


not  have  bi'en  at  that  ^noinent.  Yet  there  was 
something  pathetic  in  the  look  of  the  place,  —  bril¬ 
liant  as  day.  with  masises  of  flowers  everywhere,  and 
th.at  air  of  lavish  wealth,  prodigality,  luxury, —  and 
to  feel  that  one  carried  in  one’s  hand  something 
that  might  turn  it  into  the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  and 
wind  up  its  brig'ut  story  with  the  darkest  conclusion. 
My  heart  beat  loud  as  I  went  in.  My  poor  little 
victim  was  still  in  the  dancing-rootn  , —  the  largest 
and  brightest  of  all.  She  bad  thrown  herself  down 
on  her  s,)f'a,  with  her  arms  flung  over  her  head  like 
a  tired  child.  Teai-s  were  stealing  down  her  pretty 
cheeks.  Her  mouth  was  pouting  and  melancholy. 
When  she  saw  me,  she  rose  with  a  sudden  start, 
half  annoyed,  half  pleased,  to  have  some  one  to 
pour  out  her  troubles  u(X>n.  “  I  can’t  help  crying,” 
she  said.  “  I  don’t  mean  to  blame  Harry ;  but 
it  was  unkind  of  him  to  go  away  without  saying 
a  word  to  me.  We  never,  never  parted  in  tliat 
way  before”  ;  and  from  tears  the  poor  little  woman 
fell  into  sobs,  —  grievous,  innocent  sobs,  all  about 
nothing,  that  broke  one’s  heart. 

“  I  have  come  to  tell  you  something,”  I  said, 
“  though  I  iloii’t  know  my  self  what  it  is.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  soim-tliing  worse  than  you  think.  I  said 
lhal  because  your  brother-in-law  said  it;  but  I  don’t 
believe  it  is  anything  about  Airs.  Gresham.  Your 
husband  put  this  into  my  Land  through  the  window 
as  he  went  away.  Take  courage,  dear.  You  want 
all  your  courage,  —  you  must  keep  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  children,  Ada  !  ” 

I  babbled  on,  not  knowing  what  words  I  used, 
and  she  stared  me  with  bewildered  eyes.  “  Into 
your  hand  through  the  window !  ”  she  said.  She 
could  not  understand.  She  looked  at  the  paper  as 
if  it  were  a  charm.  Then  she  opened  it  slowly, 
half  afraid,  half  stupefied.  Its  meaning  did  nut 
seem  to  penetrate  her  mind  at  first.  After  a  while 
.she  gave  a  loud  sudden  shriek,  and  turneil  her 
despairing  eyes  on  me.  Her  cry  was  so  piercing 
and  sudden  that  it  r.ing  through  the  house  and 
startled  every  one.  She  was  on  the  verge  of  hys¬ 
terics,  and  Incapable  of  understanding  what  was 
said  to  her,  but  the  sight  of  the  servants  rushing  to 
the  door  to  ask  what  was  the  matter  bi'ought  her  to 
herself.  She  made  a  brave  effort,  and  recovered 
soinetl)ing  like  composure,  while  I  sent  them  away ; 
and  then  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  which  she 
had  clutched  in  her  hand.  It  was  written  in  pencil, 
and  some  words  were  illegible.  This  was  what 
Harry  said :  — 

“  Something  unexpected  has  happened  to  me, 
my  darling.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  without 
time  even  to  say  good  by.  You  will  know  all  about 
it  only  too  soon.  It  is  ruin,  Ada,  —  and  it  is  my 
own  fault,  —  but  I  never  meant  to  defraud  any  man. 
Go<I  knows  I  never  meant  it.  Try  and  keep  up  your 
heart,  dear ;  I  believe  it  will  blow  over,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  join  me.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  am  safe.  You  have  your  settlement.  Don’t 
let  anybody  persuade  you  to  tamper  with  your  set¬ 
tlement.  My  father  will  take  care  of  that.  AVhy 
should  you  and  the  children  share  royruin’f  For¬ 
give  me,  dearest,  for  the  trouble  I  have  brought  on 
you.  I  dare  not  pause  to  think  of  it.  Gerald  is 
with  me.  If  they  come  after  me,  say  I  have  gone 
to  Bishop’s  Hope.” 

“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ”  cried  poor  Ada,  close  to 
my  ear.  “  O  tell  me,  you  are  our  friend !  What 
does  it  mean  'I  ” 

“  God  knows,”  I  said.  My  own  mind  could  not 
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take  it  in,  still  less  could  I»  express  the  vague  hor¬ 
rors  that  floated  across  me.  We  sat  tc^eiher  with 
the  lights  blazing  round  us,  the  gr.and  piano  open, 
the  musicians’  stands  still  in  their  places.  Ada  was 
dressed  like  a  queen  of  fairies  or  of  flowers ;  her 
gown  was  white,  covered  with  showers  of  rosebuds, 
and  she  had  a  crown  of  natural  roses  in  her  bright 
hair.  I  don’t  know  how  it  was  that  her  dress  and 
appearance  suddenly  impressed  themselves  on  me 
at  that  moment.  It  was  the  horror  of  the  contrast, 

I  suppose.  She  looked  me  piteously  in  the  face, 
giving  up  all  .attempt  at  thought  for  her  own  part, 
seeking  the  explanation  from  me.  “  Wh.at  is  it '?  ” 
she  asked.  “  Why  has  he  gone  away  ?  who  is  com¬ 
ing  after  him  ?  O  my  Harry  !  my  Harry  !  ”  the  poor 
oung  creature  moaned.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  took 
er  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her.  I  could  do  no  more. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at 
the  door.  The  house  had  fallen  into  deadly  still¬ 
ness,  and  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  and  id  the  state 
we  were,  the  sound  was  horrible.  It  rang  through 
the  place  .as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited,  w.aking 
echoes  everywhere.  Ada’s  very  lips  grew  v/hite,  — 
she  cla^peil  her  small  hands  together  and  wrung 
them.  “  It  is  sotne  one  who  h.as  forgotten  some¬ 
thing,”  I  said,  but  my  agitation  was  so  great  that  I 
felt  a  difficulty  in  speaking.  We  s<at  and  li.stencd 
in  frightful  suspense  while  the  door  was  opened  .and 
the  sound  of  voices  reached  us.  It  wa.s  not  Harry 
who  had  come  back  ;  it  was  not  .any  one  belonging 
to  the  place.  Suddenly  Ada  rushed  to  the  door 
with  a  flash  of  momentary  petulance  which  simulat¬ 
ed  strength.  “  If  it  is  anj'  one  fo»  Mr.  Gresham, 
bring  him  in  here,”  she  cried,  imperiously.  I  hur¬ 
ried  after  her  and  took  her  hand.  It  was  like  I 
touching  an  electric  machine.  She  was  so  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch  that  only  to  touch  her  made  me 
thrill  and  vibrate  all  over.  And  then  the  two 
men  —  two  homely  bkack  figures  —  startled  even  in 
spite  of  their  aequaintance  with  strange  sights,  came 
hesitatingly  forward  into  the  blazing  liglit  to  con¬ 
front  the  flower-crowned,  jewelled,  dazzling  crea¬ 
ture,  made  up  of  rose  and  lily,  and  diamond  and 
pearl.  They  stootl  thunderstruck  before  her,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  assurance  of  their  trade.  Proba¬ 
bly  they  had  never  in  their  lives  seen  such  an  appa¬ 
rition  before.  The  foremost  of  the  two  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  look  of  deprecation.  I  do  not  think  Ada 
had  the  least  idea  who  they  were.  They  were  her 
husband’s  enemies,  endowed  with  a  certain  dignity 
by  that  fact.  But  I  knew  in  a  moment,  by  instinct, 
that  they  must  be  London  detectives  in  search  of 
him,  and  that  the  very  worst  possibility  of  my  fears 
had  come  true. 

I  cannot  tell  what  we  said  to  these  men  or  they 
to  us;  they  were  not  harsh  nor  unfeeling;  they 
were  even  startled  and  awestruck  in  their  rough 
way,  and  stepped  across  the  room  cautiously,  as  if 
afraid  of  hurting  something.  We  had  to  take  them 
over  all  the  house,  through  the  rooms  in  which  not 
a  single  light  had  been  extinguished.  To  see  us  in 
our  ball  dresses,  amid  all  that  silent  useless  blaze  of 
light,  leading  these  men  about,  must  have  been  a 
dreadful  sight.  For  my  part,  though  my  share  in 
it  was  itothing,  I  felt  my  limbs  shake  under  me  when 
we  had  gone  over  all  the  rooms  below.  But  Ada 
took  them  all  over  the  house.  They  asked  her 
questions,  and  she  answered  them  in  her  simplicity. 
Crime  might  have  fled  out  of  that  honest  joyous 
home,  but  it  was  innocence,  candid  and  open,  with 
nothing  to  conceal,  which  dwelt  there.  I  had  to 
interfere  at  last,  and  tell  them  we  would  answer  no 


more  questions ;  and  then  tin  y  comforted  and  en¬ 
couraged  us  ill  their  way.  “  With  this  fine  house 
and  all  these  pretty  things  you  ’ll  have  a  good  bit  of 
money  yet,”  said  the  superior  of  the  two,  “  and  if 
Mr.  Gresham  was  to  pay  up,  they  might  come  to 
terms.” 

“  Then  is  it  debt  ?  ”  cried  I,  with  a  sudden  bound 
of  hope. 

Tlie  m.an  gave  a  short  laugh.  “  It ’s  debt  to  the 
law,”  lie  said.  “  It ’s  felony,  and  that ’s  bad ;  but  if 
you  could  give  ns  a  bit  of  a  clew  to  where  he  i.«.  and 
this  young  lady  would  see  ’em  and  try,  why  it 
mightn’t  be  so  bad  after  all.  Folks  often  lets  a 
gentleman  go  when  they  won’t  let  a  common  man." 

“  Would  money  do  it  ?  ”  cried  poor  Ada ;  “  and 
I  hav'e  my  settlement.  O,  I  will  give  you  anythinc, 
everything  I  have,  if  you  ’ll  let  my  poor  Harry  go." 

“  We  have  n’t  got  him  yet,  ma’am,”  said  the  man. 

“  If  you  can  find  us  any  clew  — ” 

And  it  was  then  I  interfered  ;  I  could  not  permit 
them  to  go  on  with  their  cunning  questions  to  poor 
Ada.  When  they  went  away  she  sank  down  on  a 
sofa  near  that  open  window  in  the  boudoir  from 
which  I  had  seen  Harry  disappear.  The  winiloir  | 
had  grown  by  this  time  “  a  glimmering  square,”  full 
of  the  blue  light  of  early  dawn.  The  birds  began 
to  chirp  and  stir  in  the  trees ;  the  air  which  had 
been  so  soft  and  refreshing  grew  chill,  and  madeuj 
shiver  in  our  light  dresses;  the  roses  in  Ada’s  hair 
began  to  fide  and  shed  their  petals  silently  over  her 
white  shoulders.  As  long  as  the  men  were  present 
she  had  been  perfectly  self-possessed  ;  now  suddenly 
she  burst  into  a  wild  torrent  of  tears.  “  0  Harry, 
my  Harry,  where  is  ho?  why  did  ho  not  take  me 
with  him  ?  ”  she  cried.  I  cannot  say  any  more, 
though  I  think  every'  particular  of  that  dreadful  night 
is  burned  in  on  my  memory.  Such  a  night  had  never 
occurred  in  my  recollection  before. 

Then  I  got  Ada  to  go  to  bed,  and  kept  off  from 
her  the  sleepy  insolent  man  in  powder  who  came  to 
know  if  he  was  to  sit  up  for  master.  “  Your  master 
has  gone  to  Bishop’s  Hope,”  I  said,  “  and  will  not 
return  to-night  ” ;  the  fellow  received  what  I  said 
with  a  sneer.  lie  knew  as  well,  or  perhaps  better 
than  we  did,  what  had  happened.  Everybody 
would  know  it  next  day.  The  happy  house  had 
toppled* down  like  a  house  of  cards.  Nothing  was 
left  but  the  helpless  young  wife,  the  unconscious 
babies,  to  fight  their  battle  with  the  world.  There 
are  moments  when  the  sense  of  a  new  day  begun  h 
positive  pain.  When  poor  Ada  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep,  I  wrapped  myself  up  and  opened  the  window, 
and  let  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  Looking  out  over 
the  country,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  see  everything. 
There  was  no  charitable  shadow  now  to  hide  a  fly¬ 
ing  figure :  every  eye  would  be  upon  him,  every 
creature  spying  his  flight.  Where  was  Harry? 
When  I  loolsed  at  the  girl  asleep,  —  she  was  but  t 
girl,  notwithstanding  her  babies,  —  and  thought  of 
the  horror  she  would  wake  to,  it  made  my  heart 
sick.  And  her  mother  was  dead.  There  seemed 
no  one  to  stand  by  her  in  her  trouble  but  a  stranger 
like  me. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Ada  woke,  however,  instead  of  being,  M I 
was,  more  hopeless,  she  was  almost  sanguine. 
“  There  is  my  money,  you  know,”  she  said.  “  After 
all,  so  long  as  it  is  only  money.  —  I  will  go  and  see 
them,  as  the  men  said,  and  they  will  come  to  terms. 
So  long  as  we  are  together,  what  do  I  mind  whether 
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we  have  a  large  house  or  a  little  one  ?  And  Harry 
himseir  speaks  of  my  settlement.  Don’t  cry.  I 
was  frightened  last  night ;  but  now  I  see  what  to 
do.  Will  yon  come  up  to  town  with  me  by  the 
twelve-o’clock  train  ?  And  you  sbal^sea  all  will 
come  right.” 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  say  a  word.  I  v/ent  home, 
and  changed  that  wretched  evcoing  dress  which  I 
bad  worn  all  through  the  night.  It  was  a  comfort  to 
throw  it  olfand  cast  it  away  from  me  ;  and  I  never 
wore  it  again ;  the  very  sight  of  it  made  me  ill  ever 
after.  I  found  Ada  almost  in  high  spirits  with  the 
strength  of  her  determination  and  certainty  that  she 
was  going  to  redeem  Iicr  husband  and  make  all 
right,  when  I  went  back.  Just  before  noon,  however, 
when  she  was  putting  on  her  bonnet  to  start,  a  car¬ 
riage  swept  up  to  the  door.  I  was  at  the  window 
of  the  dining-room  when  it  came  in  sight,  waiting 
for  the  brougham  to  convey  us  to  the  station.  An<l 
the  rector  and  his  wife  were  coming  up  the  avenue 
with  “kind  inquiries,”  in  the  full  belief  that  old 
Mrs.  Gresham  was  dying,  and  that  the  liouse  was 
‘in  affliction.”  No  wonrlcr  they  started  and  stared 
at  the  sight.  It  was  old  Mr.s.  (Jrcslniu  herself,  in 
her  [link  ribbons,  fresh  and  full  and  s|)londl<l,  in  ro¬ 
bust  health,  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  who 
came  dashing  up,  with  her  stately  bays,  to  the  door. 

I  had  only  time  to  realize  that  all  our  little  at¬ 
tempts  to  keep  up  appearances  were  destroyi-d  for¬ 
ever  when  the  old  people  came  in ;  for  Harry’s 
father  had  come  too,  though  no  one  ever  noticed 
him  in  presence  of  his  wife.  iirs.  Gresham  came 
in  smiling  and  gracious,  in  her  usual  alfablo  and 
rather  overwhelming  way.  She  would  have  dis¬ 
missed  me  majestically  before  she  went  to  her 
daughter-in  law,  but  I  was  in  reality  too  obtuse,  by 
reason  of  fatigue  and  excitement,  to  underst.and 
what  she  meant.  When  she  went  to  Ada,  the  old 
man  remained  with  me.  He  was  not  an  attractive 
old  man,  and  I  had  scarcely  s[)oken  to  him  before. 
He  walked  about  the  room,  looking  at  everything, 
while  I  sat  by  the  window.  If  he  had  been  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  valuing  the  furniture,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  particular  in  bis  investigations.  He  e.xiimined 
the  handsome  oak  furniture,  which  was  the  env}'  of 
the  Green,  —  the  immense  mirrors,  the  great  china 
vases,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  —  as  if  making  a 
mental  calculation.  Then  be  came  and  stood  by  me, 
and  began  to  talk.  “  In  my  time  young  people  were 
not  80  extravagant,”  he  said.  “  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  I  believe,  sunk  in  this  house.” 

“  Mr.  Gresham  had  a  great  deal  of  tiiste,”  I  said, 
faltering. 

“Taste!  Nonsense.  You  mean  waste,”  said  the 
old  man,  sitting  down  astride  on  a  carved  chair, 
and  looking  at  me  across  the  back  of  it.  “  But  I 
admit  the  things  have  their  value,  —  they  ’ll  sell. 
Of  course  you  know  Harry  has  got  into  a  mess  ?  ” 
he  went_  on.  “  W’onien  think  they  can  hush  up 
these  things;  but  that’s  impossible.  He  has  be¬ 
haved  like  an  idiot,  and  he  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Fortunately  the  family  i.s  provided  for. 
Her  friends  need  not  be  concerned  in  that  respect.” 

“  I  am  very  glad,”  said  I,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
say  something. 

“  So  am  1,”  said  old  Mr.  Gresham.  “  I  suppose 
they  would  have  come  upon  me  if  that  had  not  been 
the  case.  It 's  a  bad  business  ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  It  might  have  been.  I  can't  make  out  how  a  son 
of  mine  should  have  been  such  an  ass.  But  they 
all  go  80  fast  in  these  days.  I  siqipose  you  had  a 
very  grand  ball  last  night  ?  A  ball  i  ”  he  repeated. 


with  a  sort  of  snort.  I  don’t  know  if  there  was  any 
fatherly  feeling  at  all  in  the  man  ;  but  if  there  was 
he  hid  it  under  this  mask  of  harshness  and  contempt. 

“  Will  not  Mr.  Gresham  return  ?  ”  I  asked,  fool¬ 
ishly  ;  but  my  mind  was  too  much  worn  out  to  have 
full  control  of  what  I  said. 

The  old  man  gave  a  shrug,  and  glanced  at  me 
with  a  ini.xture  of  scorn  and  suspicion.  “  I  can’t 
say  wliat  may  happen  in  the  future,”  he  said,  dryly. 

“  I  should  advise  him  not.  But  .\da  can  live  where 
she  likes,  —  and  she  will  not  be  badly  off.” 

Old  Mrs.  Gresham  stayed  a  long  time  up  stairs 
wltli  her  daughter-in-law  ;  so  long  that  my  patience 
almost  deserted  me.  Mr.  Gresham  went  off,  after 
sitting  silent  opposite  to  me  for  some  time,  to  look 
over  the  house,  which  was  a  relief ;  and  no  doubt  I 
might  have  gone  too,  for  we  were  far  too  late  for 
the  train.  But  I  w.as  too  an.xlous  to  go  away. 
^V’Ilen  the  two  came  down,  the  old  lady  was  just  as 
cheerful  and  overwhelming  as  usual,  thougli  poor 
Ada  w.as  deadly  pale.  Mrs.  Gresham  came  in  with 
her  ricli,  bustling,  prosperous  look,  and  shook  hands 
with  me  over  again.  “  I  am  sure  1  beg  your  par¬ 
don,”  she  said ;  “  I  had  so  much  to  say  to  Ada. 
We  have  not  met  for  a  whole  month ;  and,  jioor 
child,  they  gave  her  such  a  fright  last  night.  My 
dear,  don’t  you  mean  to  give  us  some  luncheon  V 
Grandpapa  never  takes  lunch  ;  you  need  not  wait  for 
him  ;  but  I  am  quite  hungry  after  my  long  drive.” 

Then  poor  Ada  rose  and  rung  the  bell ;  she  was 
trembling  so  that  she  tottereil  as  she  moved.  I  saw 
that  her  lips  were  dry,  and  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
She  gave  her  orders  so  indistinctly  that  the  man 
could  not  hear  her.  “  Luncheon  !  ”  cried  the  old 
Indy,  in  her  imperious  way.  “  Can’t  you  hear  what 
I^Irs.  Gresham  says  V  Lunch  directlj',  —  and  tell 
ray  people  to  be  at  the  door  in  an  hour.  Ada,  a 
man  who  stared  in  my  face  like  that,  and  pretended 
not  to  understand,  should  not  stay  another  day  in 
my  house  ;  you  are  a  great  deal  too  easy.  So  your 
ball  was  interrupted  last  night,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,”  she 
went  on  with  a  laugh,  “  and  the  blame  laid  on  me. 
O  those  boys !  I  hope  the  good  peojile  herealxmts 
will  not  take  offence.  I  will  never  foi'give  them, 
hough,  for^  giving  Ada  such  a  fright,  poor  child ! 
She  thought  I  was  tlying,  I  suppose  ;  and  it  was  only 
one  of  Gerald’s  sporting  scrapes.  Some  horse  was  ' 
being  tampered  with,  and  he  would  have  lost  thou¬ 
sands  if  they  had  not  rushed  off ;  so  they  made  out 
I  was  dying,  the  wretched  boys.  Ha,  ha  !  I  don’t 
look  much  like  dying  to-day.” 

“  No,  indeed,”,  was  all  I  could  say.  As  for  Ada 
she  never  opened  her  white  lips,  except  to  breathe 
in  little  gasps  like  a  woman  in  a  fever.  The  old 
lady  had  all  the  weight  of  the  conversation  to  bear ; 
and,  indeed,  she  was  talking  not  for  our  benefit  but 
for  that  of  the  servants,  who  were  bringing  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  She  looked  so  rich  and  assured  of  herself  that 
I  think  they  were  staggered  in  their  certainty  of 
misfortune  and  believed  her  for  the  moment.  The 
young  footman,  v/ho  had  just  been  begging  me 
privately  to  speak  a  word  for  him  to  secure  him 
another  place,  gave  me  a  stealthy  imploring  look, 
begging  me,  as  it  were,  not  to  betray  him.  The  old 
gentleman  was  out,  going  over  the  house  and 
grounds,  but  Mrs.  Gresham  ate  a  very  good  lunch¬ 
eon  and  continued  her  large  and  ample  talk.  “  They 
sent  me  a  message  this  morning,”  she  said,  as  she 
ate,  “  and  ordered  me  to  come  over,  and  make  their 
excuses  and  set  things  right.  Just  like  boys  !  Give 
me  some  sherry,  John  Thomas.  I  shall  scold  them 
well,  I  promise  you,  when  they  come  back,  —  up- 
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I  setting  poor  Ada’s  nerves,  and  turning  the  house 
I  upskle  down  like  this.  I  don't  know  what  Ada 
would  have  done  without  you,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ;  and 
I  hear  you  had  their  stable-men,  trainers,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  call  them,  to  puzzle  you  too  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  struck  dumb  with  wonder.  Was 
all  this  an  invention,  or  Wiis  she  herself  deceived  ? 
Poor  Ada  sat  with  her  eyes  ciist  down,  and  never 
,  spoke  e.xcept  in  monosyllables  ;  she  could  scarcely 
j  raise  to  her  lips  the  wine  which  her  molher-in-Uw 
!  made  her  swallow.  I  c'ould  not  but  admire  the  en- 
I  ergy  and  determination  of  the  woman.  But  at  the 
same  time  site  bewililered  me,  a.s  she  sat  eating  and 
!  drinking,  with  her  elbow  on  the  table  and  her  rich 
I  lace  mantle  sweeping  over  the  white  table-cloth, 

I  conversing  in  this  contident  way.  To  meet  her 
;  eyes,  which  had  not  a  shade  of  timidity  or  doubt 
j  about  them,  and  see  her  evident  comfort  and  enjoy- 
I  ment,  atid  btdieve  she  was  telling  a  downright  lie, 

[  was  almost  more  than  was  possible.  “  I  did  not 
I  know  Mr.  Gerald  was  a  racing  man,”  I  faltered,  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

**  O  yes,  he  is  on  the  turf,”  said  iMrs.  Gresham, 
shrugging  her  shoulders ;  “  he  is  on  everything  that 
don’t  pay.  That  boy  has  been  a  nuisance  ail  his 
life.  Not  that  there  is  anything  bad  about  him ; 
but  he ’s  fashionable,  you  know,  and  we  are  known 
to  be  rich,  and  everybody  gives  him  his  own  way; 
and  Harry’s  such  a  good  brother,” — said  the  rash 
woman  all  at  once,  to  show  how  much  at  her  ease 
site  was.  But  this  was  taking  a  step  too  much. 
Ada  could  bear  it  no  longer.  There  was  a  sudilen 
sound  of  choking  sobs,  and  then  she  sprang  from 
the  table.  The  strain  had  gone  too  far. 

I  “  1  hear  baby  crying ;  I  must  go  to  baby,”  she 
sobbed,  and  rushed  from  the  room  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  appearances.  Even  Mi's.  Gresham,  self- 
possessed  as  she  was,  had  gone  too  far  for  her  own 
strength.  Her  lip  ([uivered,  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  looked  steadily  down,  and  crumbled  the  bread 
before  her  in  her  strong  agitated  Bngers.  Then  she 
gave  a  little  laugh,  which  was  nut  much  less  signifi¬ 
cant  than  tears. 

**  Poor  little  Ada,”  she  said,  “  she  can’t  bear  to  he 
crossed.  She  has  had  such  a  happy  life,  when  any¬ 
thing  goes  contrairy  it  puts  her  out.”  Perhaps  it 
*was  the  quivering  of  her  own  lip  that  brought  back 
her  vernacular.  And  then  we  began  to  discuss  the 
ball  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Her  husband 
came  in  while  we  were  talking,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  muttered  disapprobation,  but  she  took 
no  notice.  She  must  have  been  aware  that  I  knew 
all ;  and  yet  she  thought  she  could  bewilder  me 
still. 

[To  be  continued.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  | 

The  London  publishers  of  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy” 
have  found  readers  for  still  another  edition  of  that 
admirable  poem. 

The  Comte  de  Corday  d’Orbigny,  first  cousin  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  has  just  died  at  his  chateau  in 
Normandy,  which  he  was  never  known  to  quit 
except  to  attend  the  marriage  or  funeral  of  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  Paris. 

The  spinning-wheel  used  by  Queen  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  during  her  imprisonment  at  the  Temple, 
and  given,  after  her  execution,  to  one  of  her  lailies  in 
waiting,  has  just  been  inherited  by  a  granddaughter 
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of  the  family,  recently  married  to  a  Hungarian  of 
high  rank.  This  relic  was  to  be  seen  last  summer  at 
the  Universal  E.xliihition,  and  excited  much  interest 
amongst  lovers  of  historic  souvenirs. 

'riiE  autho  Ales  of  the  city  of  London  are  having 
a  crusade  against  perambulators.  It  appears  that 
many  of  the  shopkeepers  have  a  custom  of  deliver¬ 
ing  their  small  packages  by  means  of  this  vehicle, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  pedestrians. 

A  Fren'CH  paper  states  that  more  than  fifty 
thousanil  copies  of  the  “  Kellog  Valse,”  by  Arditi, 
have  been  sold  in  London,  and  promises  that  Paris 
shall  not  be  b.-hindhand  in  its  tribute  to  “so 
gracious  and  enchanting  a  morccau.” 

The  late  Cardinal  d’Andrea,  who  was  supposed 
at  one  time  to  have  lost  his  faith,  maintained  his  char¬ 
ity  to  the  last.  His  will  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph :  “  I  leave  to  the  Holy  Father,  the 
cardinals,  the  prelates,  and  my  other  enemies  my 
sincere  and  complete  pardon.” 

SpE.aKixo  of  women  physicians,  the  Spectator 
wittily  remarks :  “  If  there  be  such  a  right  as  libe^ 
ty,  it  includes  a  woman’s  right  to  learn  and  teach 
anatuiiiy  if  she  pleases ;  and  to  forbid  her  "by  law  is 
tyranny,  and  Uranny  without  excuse,  till  we  make 
both  sexes  modest  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 

^Iadame  de  Stael’s  grandson,  the  Prince  de 
Broglie,  who  left  tlie  navy  some  time  since,  has  just 
entered  the  monastery  of  Saint  Sulpice,  wh.-re  he 
will  meet  his  young  friend,  the  Marquis  Jules  de 
Bellune  (brother  of  the  Duke),  whose  retirement 
from  the  world  created  so  great  a  sensation  two 
years  ago. 

L.a  Lihertic  has  just  appeared  as  an  illustrated 
paper.  That  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 
right  of  France  to  the  Rhine  frontier,  M.  de  Girardin 
has  filled  the  first  page  of  his  journal  with  a  map  of 
the  countrv,  sho.ving  how  the  fortresses  now  in  the 
hands  of  Prussia  secure  to  a  German  army  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Rhine,  and  open  for  it  more  than  one 
entry  into  France. 

Madame  Victor  Hugo  expresseil  a  wish,  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  period  of  ill-health  which  preceded  the 
la.st  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy,  to  be  buried  at  Ville- 
qnier,  where  lie  the  remains  of  her  late  daughter, 
the  young  bride  Leopoldine,  drowned  at  1!),  in  184S, 
in  the  harbor  of  Havre,  as  well  as  those  of  her  son- 
in-law,  M.  Vacijuerie,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
vainly  attempted  to  rescue  her,  and,  failing  in  his 
efforts,  plunged  again  into  the  water,  and  drowned 
himself  in  despair,  rather  than  survive  his  bride. 

Fr.au  Maria  Methua,  nee  Scbeller,  of  llara- 
bupg,  who  has  lately  been  singing  to  the  Mormons, 
writes  to  the  German  papers  an  interesting  letter,  in 
which  she  sjieaks  of  the  highest  terms  of  the  theatre 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  of  its  management.  She  states 
that  the  stage  is  one  of  the  very  largest  in  America ; 
that  ShakesjK-are  is  not  so  much  cared  for  as  slighter 
authors,  anil  that  the  theatre  is  much  frequented. 
Money  being  scarce,  the  patrons  of  the  drama  are 
frequently  obliged  to  pay  for  admission  with  orders 
for  wood,  potatoes,  and  corn. 

The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Roebuck  making  a  donkey 
of  himself  lacks  novelty  in  England,  or  wherever 
else  that  gentleman  may  have  been ;  yet  the  Pall 
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'  Miill  Gazette  thinks  it  worth  while  to  eaatigate  liiiii 
'  for  tlie  insolent  abuse  of  America  he  delivered  hini- 
'  self  of  at  the  recent  public  dinner  in  London,  at 
wliich  our  minister,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  was  an 
invited  guest.  *■  lie  will  find,”  say*  the  G  izetfe, 
“that  he  has  outraged  the  public  sense  of  Kiiglind 
no  less  than  that  of  America.”  ^Ir.  Roebuck  is 
nothing  but  a  disagreeable  old  woman,  and  no  one  on 
this  sale  of  he  water  would  think  of  doing  anything 
but  laugh  at  him. 

An  Enelish  paper  mentions  that  at  the  service  in 
Xorwich  Cathedral  at  which  the  British  .Association 
were  present,  an  anthem  was  sung  which  seemed  to 
be  selected  for  the  betiefit  of  the  “  botanical  and 
U.irwinian  president.”  The  words  were  :  — 

“  What  thnu'^h  I  trace  each  herb  anti  fl  jwer 
That  (Irinka  the  roornini?  dew, 

UuU  SA  1  uwii  JcIiovHh's  )>.>wer, 

Ilow  vuiu  were  all  1  knew/* 

Dr.  Hooker  could  not  sing  his  rejdy,  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  auihorities  tints  cleverly  stole  a  mtrch  upon 
him.  A  man  cannot  very  well  answer  a  clergyman 
ill  the  pulpit,  and  to  put  one’s  views  in  the  forui  of 
an  anthem,  and  chant  it  one’s  self,  is  a  still  greater  i.ii- 
pissibility.  Dr.  Hooker  was  bilenced,  if  not  con- 
viuckd. 

The  following  details  as  regards  the  gastronomic 
tastes  of  the  reigning  sovereigiis  arc  published  in 
a  Paris  evening  paper  :  — 

Xiipolcoii  III. —  Abstemious,  cautious;  never  making 
the  slicliic.st  remark  to  tlie  servants.  Mo  lcratc  di  iiiki  r, 
bat  ^rreat  smoker.  Du  rcstc,  the  Kiiipcroi  ’s  kind  and 
consiilcratc  manner  to  every  member  of  his  lioii-eliold, 
however  hntnhie  his  jjosiiion,  is  worthy  of  iininition. 

Queen  Vietoria.  —  Abstemious,  Piiseyite,  liking  beef 
I  and  ptvstry. 

Alcximiier  II.  —  Hearty  eater,  connoisseur  in  wine, 
preferring  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  and  tbnd  of 
game. 

His  I’russiiin  Majesty.  —  Good  drinker  (Rncdercr, 
&«.),  beef,  mutton,  biscuits,  and  sweet  things.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  and  nnati'eeted  host. 

His  Majesty  of  Austria.  —  Silent  at  table,  e.ars  dark 
meat,  es;)ccially  mutton  and  game,  and  drinks  the 
national  wines  of  Hungary  and  Bordeaux. 

Victor  Emmanuel. —  Mighty  hunter.  Capital  appe- 
I  rite,  cats  only  white  meat  and'  small  game.  Kills  wihl 
1  boar,  but  never  eats  their  meat;  drinks  the  Cdto  d’Dr 
wines. 

balxtlla  of  Spain.  —  Great  appetite  ;  prefers  veal  and 
^  white  meats,  drinks  Spanish  wines  and  Bordeaux. 

The  Sultan.  —  I’arlisuii  of  strong  iiieats,  of  rice,  of 
pa-try,  of  Eastern  fruit,  and  of  Burgundy. 

His  Dutch  Majesty  has  the  finest  cellar  in  Europe  ; 

I  fond  of  fish,  and  especially  snbnon.  His  neighbor  of 
1  B'lgium  eats  very  little,  and  .always  small  game,  and 
drinks  sparingly  of  Bordeaux. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  lives  on  the  Bohemian 
pheasant,  the  woodcock  of  Ualieia,  and  smoked  ham  of 
I  Styria,  and  drinks  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  wines. 

‘  King  Louis  of  I’urtugal  is  the  siuallest  eater  in 
;  Europe. 

A  FRIEND,  writing  us  from  Munich  under  date  of 
August  the  28th,  siys:  “  I  was  to-day  in  the  studio 
of  Professor  Ilalbig.  He  has  already  sent  more 
than  one  largo  work  of  sculpture  to  America. 
Workmen  were  busied  with  packing  up  a  marble 
5  group  representing  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 
j  Before  the  genius  of  Liberty  a  negro  girl  is  kneel- 
)ug,  and  looking  up  to  her  deliverer  with  looks  of 
inmost  gratitude  and  humility.  Her  manacles  hive 
j;  fallen  from  her  wrists  ;  the  empty  chain  hangs  use- 
I  less  on  the  ground.  The  figure  of  the  slave  is  much 


the  finer  of  the  two,  and  the  naked  form  is  admir¬ 
ably  nioilelled  throughout.  The  work  is  going  to 
New  York,  and  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Bacon,  who 
also  possesses  a  most  lovely  marble  group  of 
‘Nymphs  Bathing’  by  the  same  artist. 

“  III  Kaulhai-h’s  «fc/ier,  a  picture  which  in  a  few 
days  will  be  sent  to  Cincinnati  is  jast  completed. 
IVhen  I  was  with  him,  he  was  congratulating  him¬ 
self  with  having,  that  same  morning,  put  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  the  painting.  It  n-pre-enfs  one 
of  those  fine,  healthily  conceived  female  figures  which 
Kaulb  ich  ilelights  t)  portray.  She  —  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  womanhood  —  is  seated  in  a  wood;  on  her 
knees,  and  climbing  up  to  her  arms  an<l  bosom,  are 
little  children,  whom  she  received  benignly  with 
cherishing  m  ircrnal  love.  The  picture,  or  the  car¬ 
toon  rather,  ahvays  bore  the  title  ‘Caritas’;  now, 
it  has  been  rc-christer.cd  ‘The  Happy  Alother.’ 
Both  pictuic  and  cartoon  arc  destined  lor  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

“  ‘  I  am  sorry,’  I  said,  ‘  that  the  work  is  going  to 
America,  —  tint  it  leaves  Europe.’  ‘  What  is 
there  to  be  sorry  about  ’  r»  plied  Kaulbach.  ‘  I,  for 
iny  part,  am  glad.  Is  there  anything  to  regret  in 
its  leaving  this  ein  rvated  Europe,  and  going  to  a 
land  wliep-  there  is  indomitable  energy,  anti  strength, 
and  youthful  vigor?  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  going 
there.’  And  he  again  looked  at  the  work  just 
eouipleted,  and  with  an  e.xpression  of  satisfaction 
said,  ‘  Now,  tlien,  1  shall  have  a  holiday ;  to-<lay  I 
shall  saunter  ab.mt.  my  garden  and  ilo  nothing.’ 
But  I  do  not  think  hccuild  endure  idleness  long, — 
eert  linly  not  longer  than  half  a  ilay, — for  he  is 
never  un<x-cup:cd,  and,  unless  kept  at  home  by  in- 
disp  isitioii,  every  day  in  his  paiiiting-room  in  the 
Academy. 

“  Bulow,  the  friend  of  the  composer  Wagner,  has 
now  been  named  Intendant-General  of  the  Royal 
Chapel.  Wagner  himself  ha.«  just  published  a 
treatise  entitled  •  German  Art  and  Gennati  Policy.’ 
The  pith  of  the  matter  is  this:  French  civilization 
h.is  everywhere  done  harm,  an  end  must  therefore 
be  put  to  its  batieful  influence  and  German  art 
furthered  in  its  stcail.  Tne  stage  is  the  great  in¬ 
strument  of  civilization,  and,  atevc  all,  a  national 
opera.  Wagner,  thougli  he  ilocs  not  exactly  say 
so,  considers,  of  course,  that  his  music  is  the  sort 
best  adapted  to  accomplish  this  great  end  ;  and 
JIunieU  the  capital  whence  the  regenerating  influ¬ 
ence  is  to  eman  itc.  The  book  is  full  of  e^pril ;  this 
is  uniloniable ;  but  sense  and  non-sense  are  through¬ 
out  jumbled  together  in  hopeless  confusion.” 

Another  Parisian  eccentric  has  passed  away, — 
the  Per.'ian  of  the  Italian  Opera.  The  Fnmeh  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Loniloii  Star  gossips  about  him  as 
follows:  ‘•The  Pcisiin  of  the  1  alian  Opera  was 
foun  1  dead  in  his  bed  by  his  servant.  Y'ou  will  re¬ 
member  him,  as  he  sat  in  the  corner  bo.x  on  the 
right  of  the  stage,  his  high-peaked  astraean  cap, 
with  its  little  tuft  of  white,  so  drawn  over  his  face 
that  his  eyes  were  the  only  feature  visible,  for  his 
Soft  silvery  beard  concealed  the  rest  of  his  face,  and 
h's  per.-on  was  completely  envclopeil  in  his  vast  robe 
of  fine  black  cloth ;  his  small,  delicately  shaped 
hands,  crossed  an  1  hidden  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  this 
truly  Eastern  garment.  The  pile  features  and 
strange  look  of  re-ignstion  of  the  Persian  prince 
were  familiar  to  us,  as  he  daily  drove  along  the 
Champs  Elysees  to  take  his  solitary  drive  in  the 
Bois.  For  twenty-five  years  the  existence  of  this 
singular  Oriental  has  never  varied.  Every  night 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


was  he  to  be  seen  either  at  the  Opera  or  the  Ital- 
iens,  and,  when  these  were  closed,  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  The  sphinx-like  impassibility  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance  has  never  been  known  to  change,  whether 
the  audiences  of  which  he  formed  an  item,  under 
the  impulse  of  a  Patti,  or  a  Faure,  or  a  Grisi,  or  a 
Mario,  or  an  Alboni,  or  a  Gardoni,  frantically  ap¬ 
plauded  or  energetically  hissed  the  idol  of  the  hour. 
The  same  unmoved  expression  and  motionless  fig¬ 
ure  remained  in  his  loge  till  the  curtain  dropped, 
and  then  stealthily  glided  along  the  corridors  till  he 
reached  his  carriage.  Prince  Ismael,  for  so  he  was 
called,  contributed  some  articles  on  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture  to  La  Recue  des  Deuv  Mondes,  and  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  asked  by  M.  Garcin  de  Passy,  the 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  of  the  College  de 
France,  why  he  was  invariably  clad  in  black,  he 
replied  by  a  quotation  from  Horace.  For  twenty- 
six  years  he  occupied  the  same  apartment  in  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  opposite  the  g.ardens,  attended  by 
the  same  servant,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  open, 
read,  and  consume  all  letters  addre.ssed  to  him. 
Thus  he  never  allowed  events,  whether  of  public  or 
private  life,  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  His  carriages  belonged  to  him,  but  his  horses 
were  hired,  and  Ins  meals  supplied  to  him  by  a  res- 
laurateur.  He  read  the  Times,  Fraser’s,  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  several  Asiatic  papers.  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  alone,  and  without  revealing  the  secret  of 
his  life,  which,  however,  must  be  well  known  at 
Teheran.” 


Fi'll  particulars  of  the  duel  between  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  and  M.  Lissagar.ay  have  been  given  by 
the  Figaro.  The  two  journalists  fought  in  a  back 
garden,  and  took  up  their  position  in  a  gravel  walk 
ten  yanls  long  by  two  broad.  The  weapons  used 
were  foils  ?rom  which  the  buttons  had  been  removed. 
A  glove  was  offered  to  each  of  the  combatants,  but 
was  accepted  by  M.  de  Cassagnac  only.  M.  de 
Cassagnac  wore  light  summer  trousers,  loosely  made, 
and  slippers.  He  took  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
shirt,  and  fought  in  his  flannel  waistcoat.  M.  Lis- 
sagaray  does  not  wear  flannel.  He  fought  in  his 
shirt,  and  kept  his  boots  on.  After  the  wonl  “  Al- 
lez”had  been  pronounced,  the  antagonists  looked 
at  one  another  fixedly  for  more  than  a  minute  with¬ 
out  moving.  M.  Lassagaray  was  the  first  to  attack. 
He  pressed  M.  de  Cassagnac  rather  warmly,  who, 
however,  contented  himself  with  remaining  on  the 
defensive.  All  M.  Lissagjiray’s  thrusts  were  par¬ 
ried,  and  he  at  last  found  himself  disarmed.  The 
seconds  stopped  the  contest  for  a  time,  and  it  was 
seen  that  M.  Lissagaray’s  hand  was  bleeding.  He 
would  not  declare  the  wound,  and  only  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  bathe  his  hand  in  water,  to  which  the 
seconds  consented. 

M.  Lissagaray  renewed  the  attack  with  much 
coolness.  M.  de  Cassagnac  still  remained  on  the 
defensive.  He  also  displayed  remarkable  presence 
of  mind,  and,  without  replying  to  his  adversary’s 
thrusts,  continued  to  press  heavily  upon  his  foil. 
Suddenly  he  made  a  lunge,  but  M.  Lissagaray  avert¬ 
ed  the  blow,  upon  which  M.  de  Cassagnac  said  to  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner,  “  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  any  one  guard  better  than  you  !  ”  In  the  mean 
while  M.  Lissagaray  did  not  cease  to  attack,  until, 
at  length,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  was  wearing  him¬ 
self  out.  He  lost  his  foil  a  second  time,  slipped,  and 
fell.  The  duel  was  .again  interrujrted.  M.  de  Cas¬ 
sagnac  went  to  a  tank  in  the  garden,  and  drank 
freely  from  the  tap.  M.  Lissagaray  did  the  same. 


and  also  washed  his  wounded  hand  in  the  runninv  ^ 
water.  °  ' 

When  the  third  engjigement  began,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  M.  Lissagaray  was  losing  his  strength. 
His  thumb  was  swollen,  and  it  was  only  with  diffi. 
culty  that  he  could  hold  his  foil.  Feeling  that 
he  was  getting  we.aker  and  weaker,  he  cried  to  M. 
de  Cassagnac,  Why  do  you  not  attack  ?  You 
clearly  wish  to  fatigue  me.”  M.  de  Cassagnac  re- 
plid  by  a  gesture  which  signified  “  That  is  my  af¬ 
fair,”  and  one  of  the  seconds  called  out,  “  On  ne 
parle  pas  sous  les  armes.”  Two  or  three  moments 
afterwards  M.  de  Cassagnac  .attai  ked  in  his  turn, 
and  by  the  same  thrust  which  M.  Lissagaray  had 
before  been  able  to  parry,  but  against  which  he  was 
now  jwwerless,  pierced  his  breast.  'Phe  seconds 
supported  him  against  the  wall  while  a  doctor  was 
being  sent  for,  and  M.  de  Cassagnac,  advancing  to¬ 
wards  him,  said  with  great  politeness,  “  Allow  me  to 
take  your  hand.”  “  Non,  monsieur  !■”  was  all  th»t 
M.  Lissagaray  replied.  “  After  all,”  persisted  M.  de 
Cassagnac,  “  it  is  only  a  question  of  cour.ige.”  “It  i 
is  a  ([uestion  of  principle,  sir,  and  of  political  dig-  | 
nity,”  re()lied  M.  Lissagaray.  “  I  am  sorry,”  an-  I 
swered  iVI.  de  Cassagnac.  “  I  should  have  been  j 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  you.” 

M.  Li.“sagaray  now  fainted.  A  cupping-gla«swas  ■ 
immediately  placed  on  the  wound  in  his  breast  to 
draw  the  lilood  outwards.  But  not  a  drop  came. 
He  was  put  to  lie  down  on  ti  mattre.^s,  and  restora¬ 
tives  were  administered.  As  soon  as  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  consciousness  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and 
insisttid  on  continuing  the  duel.  But  the  seconih 
anil  the  doctor  formally  objected.  Besides,  il.  Lis¬ 
sagaray’s  hand  and  shoulder  were  cpiite  paralyzed. 
Nevertheless,  he  maintained  that  the  duel  ought  not 
to  terminate  until  one  or  the  other  of  the  comba¬ 
tants  asked  for  mercy.  For  some  <lays  M.  Lissa¬ 
garay’s  life  was  despaired  of ;  but  he  is  now  rapidly 
recovering  from  his  wound,  and  is  about  to  marry 
Mdlle.  Peyrat,  daughter  of  M.  Alphonse  Peyrat,  tlie 
editor  of  the  Avenir  Xational. 


VERSES  IN  MY  OLD  AGE. 


IlY  llABUY  CORNWALL. 


Come,  from  the  Ends  of  the  World, 
Wind  of  tlie  air  or  sky, 

Wherever  the  Thunder  is  hurled. 
Wherever  the  Lightnings  fly! 
'Come,  with  the  bird  on  your  bosom, 
(Linnet  or  lark  that  soars,) 

Come  with  the  sweet  Spring  blossom. 
And  the  Sun  from  Southern  shores. 


I  hate  the  snake  Winter  that  creepeth. 
And  poisons  the  buds  of  May  ; 

I  shout  to  the  Sun  who  sleepeth. 

And  pray  him  awake  to  day. 

For  the  world  is  in  want  of  his  power. 
To  vanquish  the  rebel  storm  : 

All  wait  for  his  golden  hour, 

Man,  and  beast,  and  worm. 


Not  only  the  seasons,  failing. 

Forsake  their  natural  tone, 

But  Age  droops  onward,  sailing. 

And  is  lost  m  the  seas  unknown. 
No  wisdom  redeemeth  Jii.i  sorrow. 

For  thought  and  strength  are  fled: 
No  hope  enlightens  to-morrow, 

And  the  Past  (so  loved)  is  dead ! 

Dead !  —  Dead  ! 
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